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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Eupervision,  the  immediate  preceptorial  tutoring  in  ther- 
apy, is  said  to  have  teen  a way  that  originated  naturally 
in  the  older  psychoanalytic  institutes  of  Europe  through 
the  simple  need  of  young  practitioners  to  learn  practical- 
ly from  older  colleagues.  Dr.  Max  Eitingon  of  Berlin  is 
usually  given  credit  for  having  made  it  a formal  require- 
ment in  the  curriculum  of  the  Berlin  Psychoanalytic  Insti- 
tute. In  the  United  States,  supervision  had  an  independ- 
ent, or  nearly  independent,  origin  in  the  education  of 
social  workers.  Today  it  has  become  a standard  education- 
al device  in  the  psychiatric  world,  a standby  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  residents  and  young  clinicians.  Here  it  is  com- 
parable to  the  "assisting  at  operations"  that  trains  the 
younger  surgeons.  (Bertram  D.  Lewin,  in  Ekstein  and 
Waller stein,  1958,  p.  vii). 


That  psychotherapy  or  counseling  is  more  art  than  science  is  an 
opinion  shared  by  many  authorities  in  the  field.  As  such,  it  requires 
essentially  an  apprenticeship  to  learn  its  skillful  arts  (cf.,  Colby, 
1964;  Ekstein  and  Wallerstein,  1958;  Kelz,  1966).  The  existence  of  an 
apprenticeship  implies  that  some  amount  of  learning  is  passed  from  mas- 
ter to  apprentice  via  a shared  experience.  This  provides  the  rationale 
behind  the  need  for  and  the  essence  of  the  supervised  counseling  expe- 
rience . 


The  Importance  of  Supervision 

The  central  role  that  supervised  experiences  play  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  counselors  has  been  declared  by  many  in  the  mental  health  pro- 
fessions. In  assessing  the  status  of  counselor  training  programs  in 
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I960,  Dugan  (I960)  noted  that  the  greatest  single  weakness  of  existing 
counselor  preparation  programs  involved  the  counseling  practicun  under 
professional  supervision.  He  felt  that  the  graduate  programs  for  the 
preparation  of  school  counselors  provided  by  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  (NDEA),  Title  V,  offered  support  and  encouragement  for  im- 
proved practicum  activities.  Polmantier  and  Schmidt  (i960)  were  also 
encouraged  that  greater  emphasis  was  being  placed  on  supervised  prac- 
tice. The  University  of  Minnesota  Counselor  Education  Staff  (i960)  re- 
ported on  the  importance  of  practicum  with  supervision  in  their  program. 

The  practicum  experience  and  supervision  appear  to  be  of  major 
concern  and  help  to  former  students  of  counselor  education  programs. 
Harmon  and  Arnold  (i960)  reported  that  between  a fourth  end  a third  of 
150  school  counselors  mentioned  more  supervised  counseling  experiences 
as  a suggestion  for  improving  preparatory  programs.  In  surveying  grad- 
uates of  the  master's  degree  program  in  guidance  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, Norris  (I960)  noted  that  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  255 
respondents  replied  to  the  question:  "What  other  suggestions  do  you  have 
for  improving  the  training  program?  (Norris,  I960,  p.  291)."  The  sugges- 
tions stressed  the  need  for  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  counseling 
practicum  and  internship  experience.  Similar  suggestions  were  received 
by  Ferrone  and  Evans  (1964).  Thornton  (1963)  found  that  students  who 
had  had  counselor  preparation  expressed  a need  for  additional  and  inten- 
sive practicum  experience.  Baker  (1963)  reported  that,  one  year  after 
completing  an  NDEA.  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institute,  students  rated 
field  work  as  the  most  valuable  aspect  of  their  education  and  suggested 
the  need  for  more  experience  in  supervised  individual  counseling.  Two 
years  after  a four-and-cne-half-month  NDEA  Institute,  enrollees  indicated 
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that  the  counseling  practicum  had  been  the  most  meaningful  experience 
for  them  (Hunger,  Brown,  and  Needham,  1964) . 

Others  besides  former  students  share  the  opinion  regarding  the 
importance  of  supervision  in  counselor  education.  As  noted  above, 

Ekstein  and  Wallerstein  (1958),  Colby  (1964),  and  Kelz  (1966),  as  well 
as  Santavicca  (1959),  Peters  and  Hansen  (1963),  Hunger  and  Cash  (1963), 
N'alz  and  Hoeber  (1962),  and  Bryn  (1962)  have  all  stated,  in  one  form  or 
another,  that  supervised  counseling  experience  is  an  essential  and  vi- 
tally important  part  of  the  counselor  preparation  curriculum. 

Acknowledgement  by  professional  organizations  of  this  importance 
is  seen  in  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  (1967)  article, 
"Standards  for  the  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Counselors — 1967,"  as 
well  as  in  similar  statements  from  other  organizations  concerned  with 
helping  relationships.  For  example,  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  on  the  Professional  Preparation  of  Clinical  Psychologists, 

Koch,  Ross,  and  Winder  (1966,  p.  46)  relate  that  "With  near  unanimity 
the  Conference  reaffirmed  the  principle  that  in  order  to  qualify  as  ac- 
ceptable, a clinical  psychology  training  program  must  include  a predoc- 
toral  clinical  internship  of  at  least  1 year  ...." 

Challenges  to  Traditional  Training  Programs 

It  is  a matter  of  some  concern  that  Brophy  and  Burfee  (I960,  p. 

357)  found  twenty-four  "degree  mills"  which  purported  to  "provide  train- 
ing in  methods  of  alleviating  emotional  or  personal  problems  of  others 
cy  psychological  techniques  ...  on  a correspondence  basis  ...."  A fur- 
ther disconcerting  note  is  struck  by  Kiccio's  (1965)  report.  Despite 
the  near  unanimity  of  opinion  reflected  in  the  professional  literature 
regarding  the  central  importance  of  the  counseling  practicum,  fticcio 
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noted  an  apparent  lack  of  expressed  interest  in  the  practicum  among  the 
interests  reported  by  746  members  of  the  Association  for  Counselor  Edu- 
cation and  Supervision.  Walz  and  Roeber  (1962)  discovered  some  appar- 
ent discrepancies  between  what  supervisors  advocate  and  what  they  prac- 
tice. Gysbers  and  Johnston  (1965)  and  Hansen  and  Earker  (1964)  have  re- 
ported differences  between  the  supervisors'  and  practicum  enrollees'  ex- 
pectations regarding  practicum  experiences. 

Joslin  (1965,  p.  794)  questioned  the  need  for  prolonging  the  stu- 
dent's introduction  to  supervised  experiences  by  course  work  when  he  re- 
ported: "The  results  of  this  investigation  indicate  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  a student  will  perform  more  competently  after  hav- 
ing gained  'logically  related'  knowledge  than  before."  Although  this  as- 
sertion was  challenged  by  Russell  (1965),  Gottesman  (1962)  concluded  that 
there  was  no  relationship  between  therapeutic  ability  and  complexity  of 
a therapist's  constructs. 

Ford  and  Urban  (1967,  p.  364)  noted  that  "Two  general  topics  in 
the  training  of  psychotherapists  have  been  of  interest  the  last  few  years. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  preparation  highly  trained  profes- 
sionals should  receive.  The  second  refers  to  the  training  and  utiliza- 
tion of  subprofessional  personnel."  An  extensive  discussion  of  the  area 
of,  and  need  for,  subprofessional  training  is  presented  by  Gordon  (1965). 

Nontraaitionallv  Trained  Counselors 

Carkhuff  and  Truax  (1965,  p.  333),  in  training  a group  of  lay 
hospital  personnel, "found  that  the  trainees  could  be  brought  to  function 
at  levels  of  effective  therapy  quite  commensurate  to  those  of  more  expe- 
rienced therapists  in  less  than  100  hours  of  training"(see  also,  Carkhuff, 
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1966).  In  another  article,  Carkhuff,  Kratcchvil,  and  Friel  (1968,  p.  72) 
assert  that  "there  are  trends  which  suggest  deterioration  in  the  levels 
of  trainee  communication  of  facilitative  conditions  with  profes- 

sional graduate  training. 

Elsewhere,  Carkhuff  (1968,  p.  117)  states:  "Evidence  indicates 
that  with  or  without  training  and/or  supervision  the  patients  of  lay 
counselors  do  as  well  or  tetter  than  the  patients  of  professional 
counselors."  Support  for  this  statement  is  provided  in  a study  by  Eeck, 
Kantor,  and  Gelineau  (1963).  They  arranged  for  Harvard  undergraduate 
students  to  spend  about  an  hour  a week  with  chronic  psychotic  patients 
at  a state  hospital.  Whereas  the  base  rate  for  state  hospital  discharge 
of  chronic  patients  was  reported  to  be  3 per  cent,  31  per  cent  of  the 
120  chronic  patients  who  interacted  with  the  undergraduates  were  dis- 
charged during  the  period  of  the  study.  Follow-up  of  the  discharged 
patients  showed  a surprising  number  to  be  living  in  the  community  with 
seemingly  good  adjustment.  A personality  analysis  of  85  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity student  social  therapists  (similar  to  those  from  the  Harvard  study) 
by  Knapp  and  Holzberg  (1964)  suggested  that  the  social  therapists  were 
remarkably  like  the  average  college  student,  showing  slight  evidence  of 
being  more  social  and  compassionate. 

Brown  (1965)  reported  a successful  (in  terms  of  academic  adjust- 
ment) student-to-student  counseling  program.  Although  this  program  dif- 
fered from  the  others  in  that  psychotherapeutic  skills  were  not  empha- 
sized, it  does  suggest  that  positive  results  can  accrue  through  the  use 
of  minimally  trained  personnel. 

One  of  the  more  extensively  studied  programs  involving  the  non- 
traditional  training  of  counselors  was  reported  by  Kioch  (1965).  In 
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reporting  on  this  program,  Magoon  and  Golann  (1966,  p.  788)  write; 


Among  a number  of  mental  health  needs  is  that  of  addition- 
al manpower  for  providing  traditional  counseling/psycho- 
therapeutic services.  An  intramural  NIMH  pilot  training 
program,  conducted  by  Hioch,  aimed  at  this  problem  through 
the  training  of  mature,  bright,  socially  sensitive  women 
who  had  raised  families  of  their  own.  The  women  so  trained 
have  been  employed  in  various  mental  health  settings  over 
the  past  three  years.  The  results  of  this  program  have 
been  under  continuous  study  during  this  three-year  period. 
Methods  of  study  have  included  inventories,  tapes,  and 
ratings.  Considerable  weight  was  given  to  evaluations  by 
supervisors  and  by  co-workers  in  the  various  agencies. 

The  results  indicate  these  women  to  be  providing  quite 
creditable  professional  counseling  and  psychotherapy. 


Schofield  (1964)  has  suggested  the  training  through  four  years  of 
college  and  two  years  of  graduate  training  and  supervision,  of  a new  pro- 
fessional, the  nonspecialized  psychotherapist. 

Not  all  nontraditional  training  programs  are  successful,  as  is 
noted  by  Sines,  Silver,  and  Lucero  (1961).  They  were  unsuccessful  in  an 
attempt  to  employ  psychiatric  aides  as  therapists  in  a state  hospital. 
Odgers 1 (1964)  discussion  of  Project  CAUSE  (Counselor— Advisor  University 
Summer  Education)  reflects  the  fact  that  programs  involving  the  short- 
term and  intensive  training  of  counselors  do  not  enjoy  universal  accept- 
ance among  the  counselor  preparation  community. 

The  growing  need  for  mental  health  personnel  noted  in  some  of  the 
articles  cited  above  makes  it  imperative  that  other  approaches  to  train- 
ing be  attempted  and  examined.  There  is  even  some  reason  to  question 
the  effectiveness  (in  terms  of  training  for  therapeutic  ability)  of  the 
more  traditional  approaches  to  counselor  preparation.  As  Lister  (1968, 
p.  10)  noted; 
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Thus,  it  appears  that  the  level  of  formal  preparation  bears 
little  relationship  to  the  helper's  level  of  functioning, 
and  that  the  helper — whether  a master's-level  school  coun- 
selor or  a doctoral-level  clinical  psychologist — rarely 
functions  at  a level  of  facilitative  conditions  sufficient 
to  aid  more  than  a small  portion  of  the  population  whom  he 
has  chosen  to  serve.  And  even  more  distressing  is  the 
strong  indication  that  the  higher-level  clients  may  actual- 
ly be  harmed  by  the  low-level  counselors  now  serving  in 
schools,  clinics,  and  agencies. 


The  fact  that  many  of  the  nontraditional  programs  noted  above  uti- 
lized some  supervision  in  training  their  personnel  serves  to  reinforce 
the  importance  accorded  to  this  activity.  With  the  gradual  extension  of 
programs  attempting  to  provide  more  mental  health  personnel  than  the  cur- 
rent traditional  programs  can  supply,  demonstrations  of  the  effectiveness 
of  different  supervisory  variables  in  the  improvement  of  counseling  abil- 
ity are  urgently  needed.  That  such  evidence  is  not  currently  available 
is  noted  below. 


Need  for  Research  on  Supervision 


For  an  area  of  such  apparent  signal  inport,  empirical  research 
relating  to  supervision  is  indeed  meager.  The  rarity  of  research  re- 
lating to  counselor  preparation  was  noted  in  1961  by  Hill.  That  the 
situation  had  not  improved  was  noted  by  Cash  and  Hunger  in  i960.  One  of 
the  most  recent  statements  concerning  the  need  for  research  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  the  counselor  education  program  is  provided  by  Altucher 
(1967,  p.  165): 


The  number  of  counseling  centers  has  grown  in  recent  years 
and  shows  every  indication  of  continuing  to  do  so.  The 
need  for  trained  counselors  is  rising.  Supervision  of 
counselors  in  their  work  with  clients  has  always  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  training  process, 
if  not  its  foundation.  The  increasing  need  for  trained 
counselors  makes  it  all  the  more  important  to  examine  the 
process  of  supervision. 
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Another,  and  more  explicit,  statement  was  made  by  Lister  (1966,  p.  72): 


Rigorous  evaluative  research  is  needed  in  counselor  educa- 
tion. V.Te  know  some  of  the  changes  candidates  undergo  dur- 
ing preparation  programs,  but  we  have  not  clearly  identi- 
fied the  causes  of  such  changes.  This  need  is  particularly 
acute  for  supervision.  Needed  are  clear  statements — even 
if  conflicting — of  desired  outcomes  of  supervision.  Ulti- 
mately, process-outcome  research  is  needed  to  isolate  the 
supervisory  variables  which  are  antecedent  conditions  of 
desirable  candidate  behavior. 


Hansen  and  Barker  (1964,  p.  Ill)  sum  up  the  situation  as  it  re- 
mains today  by  saying:  "The  real  task  ahead  for  research  is  to  specify 
further  the  separate  types  of  supervisory  behavior  and  evaluate  their 
relevance  to  counselor  education."  It  is  to  this  point  that  the  present 
study  was  directed. 


["he  Problem 


The  statements,  reports,  research,  and  opinions  noted  above  all 
lend  their  support  to  the  belief  in  the  importance  and  effectiveness  of 
supervised  counseling  experiences  in  the  training  of  counselors.  How- 
ever, it  was  also  noted  that  supervision  was  a poorly  investigated  area. 
The  writer  shares  the  faith  in  the  worth  of  supervisory  experiences  and 
attempted  to  explore  a portion  of  this  process  in  terms  of  its  effective- 
ness in  guiding  the  interview  behavior  of  helping  persons. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  immediate  effects 
of  differential  supervisory  conditions  on  the  verbal  interview  behavior 
of  naive  helping  persons.  The  frequency  of  "understanding"  and  "sug- 
gesting" helper  responses  were  examined  in  terms  of  their  relation  to 
different  supervisory  conditions,  viz.,  verbal  reinforcement  of  "under- 
standing" or  "suggesting"  responses,  listening  to  an  "understanding"  or 
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"suggesting"  role  model  tape  recording,  and  no  supervisory  experiences. 

As  used  in  this  study,  "tinder standing"  responses  are  those  which 
communicate  the  helper's  understanding  of  the  client's  situation  as  he 
is  experiencing  it,  including  statements  or  questions  which  are  intended 
to  achieve  this  understanding.  "Understanding"  responses  are  character- 
ized by  helper  responses  which  attempt  to  convey  or  achieve  empathic  un- 
derstanding of  client  statements.  "Suggesting"  responses  are  helper  sug- 
gestions for  activity,  either  within  or  outside  of  the  helping  interview, 
intended  to  present  alternative  patterns  of  perception  or  behavior. 

A notable  feature  of  this  study  is  that  it  involved  an  analogue 
procedure.  That  is,  the  situational  characteristics  were  analogous  to 
actual  counseling  and  supervisory  situations  without  involving  the  con- 
taminating influences  from  course  work  and  reading  in  counseling  theory 
and  practice  to  which  graduate  students  in  counselor  education  programs 
are  exposed. 

This  study  was  designed  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Can  the  relative  frequencies  of  "understanding"  and  "sug- 
gesting" responses  by  naive  helping  persons  be  altered  in  a predictable 
direction  during  subsequent  interviews  through  the  use  of  verbal  rein- 
forcement and  role  model  demonstrations  (verbal  conditioning  techniques)? 

2.  Is  there  a difference  between  the  verbal  reinforcement  tech- 
nique and  role  model  tape  recordings  in  effecting  changes  in  subsequent 
response  modes? 

3.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  number  of  verbal  rein- 
forcements provided  by  the  experimenter  and  the  frequency  of  that  class 
of  response  made  by  the  helper  after  reinforcement? 

Rationale 

The  authors  of  the  chapters  on  "Counseling"  and/or  "Psychothera- 
peutic Processes"  in  -Annual  Review  of  Psychology  have  commented  on  the 
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progressively  increasing  interest  in  applying  operant  conditioning  prin- 
ciples to  counseling  situations  over  the  past  six  or  so  years  (cf.,  Ford 
and  Urban,  1967;  Patterson,  1966;  Bittmann,  1966;  Matarazzo,  1965;  Colby, 
1964;  Wirt  and  Wirt,  1963;  Brayfield,  1963;  Strupp,  1962b).  There  have 
been  even  more  investigations  relating  strictly  to  verbal  behavior  (see, 
for  example,  Holz  and  Azrin,  1966,  and  Verhave,  i960).  A rather  exten- 
sive review  of  the  professional  literature  reveals  that,  so  far,  no  one 
has  reported  a study  which  specifically  attempts  to  apply  operant  tech- 
niques to  supervision. 

Davidson  and  Emmer  (1966)  demonstrated  that  a counselor  trainee's 
focus  of  concern  will  shift  toward  himself  and  away  from  the  client  as 
the  result  of  a nonsupportive  interview  with  a supervisor.  Blane  (1968) 
found  that  a positive  supervisory  experience  significantly  changes  a 
counselor's  empsthic  understanding  in  a higher  direction.  Studies  such 
as  these  two  show  a relationship  between  supervisory  experiences  and  sub- 
sequent changes  in  behavior,  and  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  results 
according  to  the  principles  of  operant  learning. 

Xrumboltz's  article,  "Changing  the  Behavior  of  Behavior  Changers," 
implies,  more  than  it  states  overtly,  that  operant  conditioning  is  in- 
volved in  the  training  of  counselors.  For  example,  in  commenting  on  his 
endorsement  of  the  standards  of  preparation  for  secondary  school  counse- 
lors, Krumboltz  (1967,  p.  223)  writes: 

The  standard  only  requires  consistency  between  objectives  and 
philosophy  but  does  not,  fortunately,  specify  whet  those  ob- 
jectives ought  to  be.  The  objectives  of  counselor  education 
at  Stanford  University  might  be  radically  different  from  the 
objectives  at  certain  other  institutions.  We  might  be  turn- 
ing out  quite  different  kinds  of  counselors  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  an  internal  consistency. 
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He  continues  in  this  article  to  describe  behavioral  goals  for  counselor 
education,  again  implying  rather  than  asserting  that  this  behavior  is 
modifiable  in  predetermined  directions. 

Another  implied  opinion  regarding  the  possible  relevance  of  op- 
erant techniques  in  counselor  preparation  is  suggested  by  Truax  and 
Carkhuff  (1967,  p.  241).  They  discuss  the  use  of  their  rating  scales 
during  group  supervision  and  state  that  “Such  rating  would  not  only 
provide  specific  feedback  about  when  the  trainee  is  warm,  when  he  is 
communicating  rejection,  etc.,  but  it  would  also  bring  to  bear  the 
potent  shaping  effects  of  peer  pressures.” 

This  study  examined  the  effects  of  applying  operant  conditioning 
techniques  to  the  modification  of  verbal  behavior.  In  commenting  on 
Skinner's  (1957)  book,  Holz  and  Azrir.  (1966,  p.  794)  related  that  Skinner 
"asserted  that  the  verbal  response  can  be  studied  just  as  any  other  re- 
sponse and  that  the  verbal  response  is  probably  subject  to  the  same  kinds 
of  variables  that  were  seen  previously  in  his  operant  conditioning  stud- 
ies." Skinner  (1961,  p.  274)  also  asserted  that  "A  considerable  advan- 
tage is  gained  from  dealing  with  terms,  concepts,  constructs,  and  so  on, 
quite  frankly  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  observed — namely,  as  verbal 
responses. " 

Typical  of  the  Skinnerian  approach  is  the  acceptance  of  verbal  be- 
havior as  a response  in  and  of  itself,  /is  Greenspoon  (1962,  p.  546) 
noted,  "Skinner  ...  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  generic  nature  of 
the  concept  of  response.  The  essence  of  Skinner's  approach  to  the  con- 
cept of  response  is  that  a single  response  is  unique  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  conceive  of  a class  of  responses,  the  members  of  which  have 
certain  common  characteristics."  Verbal  behavior,  as  any  other  kind  of 
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behavior,  may  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  response  classes  for  investi- 
gative purposes.  Members  of  the  response  class  may  occur  with  some 
ascertainable  frequency  prior  to,  during,  and  after  the  introduction  of 
operations  by  an  experimenter.  This  permits  the  investigation  of  verbal 
behavior  in  much  the  same  way  that  non-verbal  behavior  in  humans  and 
infrahumans  has  been  studied. 

A statement  by  Skinner  (1961,  p.  76)  is  directly  relevant  to  the 
purposes  and  rationale  of  this  study.  He  wrote 


the  basic  datum  in  the  analysis  of  behavior  has  the  status 
of  a probability.  The  actual  observed  dependent  variable 
is  frequency  of  response.  An  experimental  situation  is 
required  in  which  frequency  may  be  studied.  Vihen  this  is 
arranged,  important  processes  in  behavior  are  revealed  in 
a continuous,  orderly,  and  reproducible  fashion.  Concepts 
and  laws  derived  from  such  data  are  immediately  applicable 
to  the  behavior  of  the  individual,  and  they  permit  us  to 
move  on  to  the  interpretation  of  behavior  in  the  world  at 
large  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  wide  variety  of  topics  and  research  that  have  a bearing  on 
the  study  under  consideration  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  catego- 
rize them  easily  and  to  provide  an  identifiable  thread  which  is  common 
to  all.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  review,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
vide a meaningful  statement  regarding  the  relevance  of  the  research 
cited  in  terms  of  its  application  to  this  investigation.  A brief  state- 
ment regarding  the  writer's  conclusions  was  made  at  some  point  during 
each  topical  section.  These,  in  turn,  provided  the  assumptions  and 
rationale  on  which  the  present  study  was  based. 


Supervision  and  Counseling 


The  Nature  of  Supervision 


There  is  need  for  encouraging  and  assisting  each  student  to 
develop  awareness  of  his  own  personality  and  behavior,  his 
effects  upon  others,  ability  to  suspend  judgement,  tolerance 
for  error  (by  self  and  others),  and  similar  characteristics. 
Psychotherapy,  sensitivity  training,  clinical  supervision, 
and  role  playing  are  among  the  means  to  these  ends.  (Hoch, 
Ross,  and  Winder,  1966,  p.  48) 


The  above  represents  one  point  of  view  regarding  the  nature  of 
supervision.  There  are  many  articles  in  the  literature  dealing  with 
supervision  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  debate  the  question  of 
what  supervision  is,  or  should  be.  These  diverse  opinions  and  an 
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apparent  compromise  among  them  vere  noted  by  Patterson  (1966,  p.  84): 

The  question  of  whether  supervision  is  teaching  or  therapy 
has  been  a focus  of  attention,  together  with  the  problem  of 
the  influence  of  evaluation  as  a threat  which  interferes 
with  the  learning  of  the  student.  The  concensus  seems  to  be 
that  supervision  is  not  therapy,  though  it  should  be  thera- 
peutic in  that  the  supervisor  is  accepting  and  minimizes 
the  inevitable  threat  that  must  accompany  evaluation. 

There  is  reason,  then,  to  compare  the  processes  involved  in 
counseling  with  those  in  supervision,  and  further,  factors  found  to 
influence  the  one  may  have  a similar  influence  on  the  other. 

Implement at ion  of  Supervision 

Opinions  also  vary  regarding  the  implementation  of  supervision. 
Korner  and  Brown  (1952)  attempted  supervision  with  the  use  of  a device 
resembling  a hearing  aid.  This  allowed  the  supervisor  to  comment  direct- 
ly and  immediately  to  the  supervisee  while  observing  the  interview  through 
a one-way  vision  glass.  Unfortunately,  this  resulted  in  confusion  for 
the  supervisee  and  amounted  to  having  the  supervisor  work  with  the  client 
via  the  counselor  trainee. 

The  approach  Ekstein  and  Wallerstein  (1958)  described  relied 
heavily  on  the  case  notes  taken  by  the  student  and  on  supervision  notes 
and  relationships  as  they  evolved  out  of  supervisory  experiences. 

Renneker  (i960)  considered  the  intensive  study  of  sound  tapes  to  be  a 
useful  technique  in  training,  while  Cottle  (1955)  and  Kadushin  (1956) 
advocated  having  the  supervisor  sit  in  on  interviews  with  trainees  and 
their  clients.  One  of  the  more  recent  developments  involved  the  use  of 
video  tape  in  supervision  (Walz  and  Johnston,  1963). 

The  reports  noted  above  suggest  that  there  are  a number  of 
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techniques  that  can  be  employed  in  implementing  supervision.  Cne  of  the 
most  v/idely  used  is  the  concurrent  listening  to  tape  recordings  of  the 
trainee's  counseling  interview  by  the  supervisor  and  the  trainee.  This 
is  one  of  the  methods  utilized  in  the  present  study. 

Changes  Resulting  from  Supervision 

The  large  numbers  of  full-time  students  in  the  NDEA  Counseling 
and  Guidance  Institutes  has  apparently  stimulated  some  research  into  the 
changes  occurring  in  students  attending.  Changes  in  such  areas  as  atti- 
tudes and  self-perceptions  among  Institute  enrollees  are  reported  by 
Demos  and  Zuwaylif  (1962),  Demos  and  Zuwaylif  (1963),  Webb  and  Harris 
(1963),  and  Hunger,  Kyers,  and  Broun  (1963).  However,  the  intensity  and 
permanency  of  these  changes  is  questioned  by  evidence  from  Patterson 
(1967)  and  Rochester  (1967). 

It  was  noted  previously  that  Davidson  and  Emmer  (1966)  were  able 
to  demonstrate  that  a counselor  trainee's  focus  of  concern  will  shift 
toward  himself  and  away  from  the  client  after  a non-supportive  inter- 
view with  a supervisor  and  Blane  (1968)  found  that  a positive  super- 
visory experience  led  to  an  increase  in  a counselor's  empathic  under- 
standing. 

If  Travers'  (1963,  p.  29)  definition  is  accepted  that  "Learning 
is  said  to  have  occurred  when  a response  undergoes  modification  on  its 
recurrence  as  a result  of  conditions  in  the  environment  ....,"  then  these 
studies  suggest  that  some  form  of  learning  occurs  during  supervision. 

Thus,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  principles  and  methods 
that  have  grown  out  of  learning  theory  and  experiments  may  have  relevance 
to  supervisory  experiences. 
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Applications  of  Learning  Theory  to  Counseling 

It  was  previously  noted  that  there  is  evidence  in  the  profession- 
al literature  of  an  increasing  interest  in  applying  operant  conditioning 
principles  to  counseling  situations.  Some  representative  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  learning  theory  to  interview  interaction  are 
reported  below.  Some  are  frankly  experimental  while  others  report  the 
results  of  various  kinds  of  post-interview  content  analyses.  Almost  none 
relate  to  supervision.  It  is  believed  that  the  findings,  as  they  relate 
to  the  reciprocal  influence  of  participants  in  a verbal  transaction, 
have  relevance  to  the  supervisory  process  and  to  this  study. 

Counselor  Influences  on  Client  Behavior 

That  the  verbal  interview  behavior  of  clients  is  subject  to  oper- 
ant conditioning  techniques  is  seen  in  the  results  of  many  studies.  For 
example,  Truax  (1966a)  performed  a sequential  content  analysis  on  a sam- 
ple of  20  interviews  from  a case  conducted  by  Carl  Rogers.  He  reports 
that  Rogers'  responses  were  less  empathic  and  more  negatively  reinforcing 
(directive)  when  the  patient's  statements  were  more  ambiguous,  and  sig- 
nificantly less  directive  when  the  patient  and  Rogers  conceptualized  the 
events  being  discussed  similarly.  Truax  concluded  that  the  effects  of 
selective  differential  reinforcement  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  transac- 
tions of  client-centered  therapy.  Frank  and  Sweetland  (1962)  also  dem- 
onstrated that  the  therapist's  statements  have  a selective  influence  on 
the  client's  responses. 

In  another  study,  which  has  become  somewhat  of  a classic,  Murray 
(1956)  described  a content  analysis  method  for  studying  psychotherapy. 
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Among  his  summarizing  statements,  he  noted  that 


The  use  of  the  method  in  a case  study  was  illustrated  by  an 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  subtle  directiveness  on  the  verbal 
behavior  of  a patient  during  the  course  of  psychotherapy.  It 
was  found  that  the  therapist  mildly  approved  various  subcate- 
gories of  independence  and  mildly  disapproved  independence 
anxiety,  intellectual  defenses,  and  various  subcategories  of 
sex.  As  would  be  expected  from  learning  theory,  the  approved 
patient-content  categories  increased  and  the  disapproved 
patient-content  categories  decreased  throughout  the  course  of 
psychotherapy.  (Murray,  1956,  p.  23) 


The  nature  of  counselor  reinforcement 

A study  by  Weiss,  Krasner,  and  Ullmann  (1963),  with  64  psychiatric 
patients,  revealed  that  the  experimenter  could  condition  an  increase  in 
emotional  words  in  Thematic  Apperception  Test  stories  by  use  of  minimal 
social  reinforcement.  Noblin,  Timmons,  and  Heynard  (1963)  were  able  to 
produce  a high  degree  of  verbal  conditioning  in  their  group  of  12  schiz- 
ophrenic patients  and  they  found  that  even  "random"  interviewer  interpre- 
tations of  patient  statements  were  as  effective  reinforcers  as  were  "cor- 
rect" interpretations.  Greenspoon  (1966)  found  that  simply  saying  "Mmm- 
hmm"  serves  as  a reinforcement  to  verbal  behavior.  Metarazzo  et  al.  used 
head  nods  in  one  study  and  "Mm-hmm"  in  another  to  increase  the  amount  of 
verbalization  in  an  otherwise  nondirective  interview  (see  Dittmann,  1966, 
p.  66).  Another  finding  which  has  implications  for  counseling  (and  this 
study)  is  that  a combination  of  attention  and  assent  by  the  experimenter 
produces  an  increase  in  subjects'  self-reference  statements  and  greater 
emotional  disturbance  during  extinction  in  experimental  subjects  (Adams 
and  Hoffman,  i960). 

These,  and  similar  findings,  lend  support  to  Bandura's  (1961,  p. 

149)  contention  that  "Primary  and  secondary  rewards  in  the  form  of  the 
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therapist's  interest  and  approval  may  play  an  important,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, role  in  the  treatment  process."  This  type  of  "social  rein- 
forcement" and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  about  "generalized  reinforcers" 
(discussed  below)  are  both  basic  to  the  verbal  reinforcement  technique 
employed  in  this  study. 

Use  of  external  reward 

A study  by  Kanfer  (1964)  suggested  that  there  were  more  direct 
ways  than  social  reinforcement  to  influence  the  verbal  behavior  of  sub- 
jects. He  showed  that  reinforcement  in  the  form  of  points  which  earned 
nickels  (50)  could  influence  a speaker  to  talk  in  longer  durations. 
Speakers  talked  more  when  they  were  reinforced  but  did  not  allow  their 
partners  the  same  talk-time  privilege  even  though  reinforcement  was 
given  when  either  was  talking. 

Reinforcement  schedule 

A discussion  of  some  of  the  more  general  aspects  of  reinforcement 
schedules  is  presented  later,  but  since  the  studies  cited  below  are  more 
directly  related  to  counseling  situations  they  are  presented  here. 

Ince's  (1968)  results  indicated  that  the  fixed  interval  reinforce- 
ment technique  exerted  a definite  significant  effect  on  the  verbal  behav- 
ior of  three  female  college  students.  Craddick  and  Stern  (1964)  found 
that  subjects  given  a 4:1  fixed  ratio  of  reinforcement  were  more  resist- 
ant to  extinction  than  were  those  given  a continuous  reinforcement. 

Adams  and  Frye  (1964)  compared  reflection  of  feeling  and  interpretation 
with  minimal  reinforcement  ("Fine,  Good")  and  a hostile  retort  as  rein- 
forcers on  a 5:1  fixed  ratio  schedule.  The  minimal  reinforcement  and 
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interpretations  had  a positive  effect  on  the  operant;  extinction  was 
slowest  with  interpretations.  Clinically,  the  interpretation  group 
really  focused  on  personal  problems,  but  the  minimal  reinforcement  group 
seemed  just  to  be  emitting  responses. 

Influencing  affect 

Winder,  Ahmad,  Bandura,  and  Hau  (1962)  noted  that  if  a client's 
expressions  of  dependency  are  approached  by  the  therapist,  the  frequency 
of  such  expressions  will  be  sustained  or  will  increase;  but,  if  these 
expressions  are  avoided,  their  frequency  will  decrease.  Bandura,  Lipsher, 
and  Killer  (i960)  found  that  clients  are  more  likely  to  drop  a hostility 
topic  following  a counselor  avoidance  reaction.  Weiss,  Krasner,  and 
Ullmann  (i960)  report  evidence  obtained  in  a quasi-therapy  situation  to 
demonstrate  that  a hostile  atmosphere  created  by  the  experimenter  tends 
to  reduce  verbal  responsiveness  in  subjects. 

Ullmann,  Krasner,  and  Gelfand  (1963)  conducted  a retrospective 
analysis  of  the  data  of  five  earlier  studies  to  look  for  changes  toward 
a more  positive  emotional  tone  in  all  words  emitted  by  subjects  during 
reinforcement,  and  not  merely  changes  in  frequency  of  specific  word 
classes.  The  new  analyses  suggested  that  prior  subjects  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  verbal  conditioning  did  emit  many  classes  of  words  during  con- 
ditioning which  were  more  positive  and  pleasant  than  were  the  words 
emitted  by  them  during  the  operant  and  extinction  phases  of  each  experi- 
ment. Pallone  and  Grande  (1965)  concluded  that  the  counselor  verbal  mode 
significantly  affects  the  client  problem  relevant  communication  ratio  and 
Waskow  (1962)  found  that  selective  responding  did  reinforce  the  content 
tut  not  the  affective  elements  of  verbal  behavior. 
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Despite  the  lack  of  support  noted  in  the  final  article  cited 
above,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  affective  elements  can  be  in- 
fluenced in  a counseling  situation.  These  investigators  have  taken  a 
step  beyond  merely  examining  response  frequencies. 

Influencing  values 

For  a number  of  years,  Rosenthal’s  (1955)  study  has  been  cited  as 
evidence  that  clients  change  their  values  during  the  course  of  therapy 
so  that  they  come  to  resemble  those  of  their  therapists.  This  area  was 
also  investigated  by  Farson  (1961),  Landfield  and  Nawas  (1964),  and 
Navas  and  Landfield  (1963)  with  somewhat  contradictory  results. 

Influencing  self-exploration 

Holder,  Carkhuff,  and  Berenson  (1967)  manipulated  the  levels  of 
counselor-offered  empathy,  respect,  genuineness,  and  concreteness  with 
three  clients  identified  as  functioning  at  high  and  three  clients  func- 
tioning at  low  levels  of  these  conditions.  The  level  of  self-exploration 
was  found  to  be  a function  of  counselor-offered  conditions  for  the  low- 
functioning  clients  only. 

Another  finding,  which  has  relevance  to  both  this  and  the  follow- 
ing topical  section,  is  reported  by  Truax  (1968).  He  compared  excerpts 
from  tape  recordings  of  group  therapy  to  pre-,  post-,  and  follow-up 
measures  of  outcome.  He  hypothesized  that  (p.  225):  "patients  receiving 
high  levels  of  therapist-offered  differential  reinforcement  for  self- 
exploration (using  accurate  empathy,  nonpossessive  warmth,  and  genuine- 
ness as  reinforcers)  will  show  greater  overall  self-exploration  and 
greater  therapeutic  improvement  than  patients  receiving  low  or  negative 
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reinforcement.”  His  findings  confirmed  the  hypothesis. 

Influencing  verbal  behavior  in  groups 

Heckel,  Wiggins,  and  Salzberg  (1962)  found  that  silences  in  group 
therapy  could  be  reduced  through  the  introduction  of  noise  during  the 
silent  periods.  In  another  study,  these  same  investigators  (Heckel, 
Wiggins,  and  Salzberg,  1963)  used  two  musical  selections  played  at  an 
audible  but  not  interfering  level  as  reinforcement.  One  played  at  a 
slow  tempo  (60  beats  per  minute)  and  the  other  at  fast  tempo  (72  beets 
per  minute).  Under  fast  tempo  they  found  that  patients  in  their  four 
psychotherapy  groups  demonstrated  a consistent,  average  increase  of  22 
per  cent  in  words  spoken  per  minute  from  operant  (no  music)  to  condition- 
ing (music)  periods.  Eisenman  (1965)  demonstrated  that  operant  condition- 
ing techniques  can  influence  the  sequence  of  speakers  in  both  conversa- 
tion and  group  psychotherapy.  Another  study  appropriate  to  this  section 
is  reported  by  Kramer  (1968,  p.  160).  He  stated  "that  planned,  deliber- 
ate, verbal  reinforcement  by  counselors  was  more  effective  in  influencing 
the  production  of  several  different  subject  responses  in  a group  setting 
than  were  procedures  that  may  have  introduced  reinforcement  in  a casual 
and  less  systematic  manner. 

The  studies  noted  here  demonstrate  the  power  of  operant  condition- 
ing techniques  both  in  terms  of  the  variety  of  reinforcers  (noise,  music, 
verbal  reinforcement)  and  in  terms  of  the  type  of  verbal  behavior  affect- 
ed (words  spoken  per  minute,  sequence  of  speakers,  and  response  classes). 
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Client  Influences  on  Counselor  Behavior 

Reports  demonstrating  the  effects  of  client  manipulation  of 
counselor  behavior  are  also  available.  Carkhuff  and  Alexik  (1967,  p. 

350)  report  that  "A  client  saw  each  of  8 experienced  counselors,  each 
for  a 1-hour  interview.  The  client  explored  herself  deeply  during  the 
initial  and  last  l/3  of  the  interview,  but  experimentally  reduced  her 
depth  of  self-exploration  during  the  middle  l/3  ....  Counselors  who  had 
been  functioning  at  low  levels  of  empathy,  respect,  genuineness,  and  con- 
creteness were  manipulated  . ..."  The  good  counselors  were  not  affected 
by  the  client's  manipulations,  and  the  best  (highest  functioning)  coun- 
selors increased  the  level  of  counselor  offered  conditions  during  the 
experimental  phase. 

Russell  and  Snyder  (1963)  used  two  client-actors  and  20  therapists 
to  examine  the  effect  of  friendly  and  hostile  client  affect  on  counselor 
anxiety  and  found  that  hostile  behavior  from  the  client  created  more  anx- 
iety in  the  counselor  than  did  friendly  behavior.  A similar  design  was 
employed  by  Gamsky  and  Farwell  (1967)  with  comparable  results.  Keller, 
Myers,  and  Kline  (1963)  also  found  that  clients  may  evoke  reciprocal  be- 
havior from  their  counselors  even  though  this  influence  may  not  be  per- 
ceived by  the  counselors. 

Some  writers  have  examined  the  reciprocal  influences  occurring 
during  interview  interactions.  Their  findings  are  noted  below. 

Reciprocal  Influences  in  Interviews 

Lennard  (1962)  viewed  therapy  as  an  information  exchange  and  in- 
formation processing  situation.  He  reports  that,  as  therapy  progresses, 
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discussion  about  therapy  itself  and  the  reciprocal  therapist-patient 
roles  decreases.  Also,  there  is  a growing  similarity  in  verbal  behavior 
between  therapist  and  patient.  In  commenting  on  the  findings  of  Leonard 
and  Bernstein  (i960),  Katarazzo  (1962,  p.  505)  writes: 


Lennard  and  Eernstein  present  data  which  show  (l)  that  there 
is  a definite  equilibrium  process  in  psychotherapy  such  that 
the  relative  amounts  of  therapist  and  patient  speech  stabi- 
lize at  a fixed  ratio  (which  differs  for  different  therapist- 
patient  pairs  I)  and  that  this  ratio  is  maintained  during  the 
course  of  many  therapy  sessions;  (2)  although  therapists  dif- 
fer in  the  amount  of  their  therapeutic  talk  the  amount  of 
talk  for  any  given  therapist  (i.e.,  his  proportion  of  talk 
per  session)  tends  toward  a steady  state  by  being  relatively 
stable  from  session  to  session;  (3)  nevertheless,  within 
these  individual  therapist  limits,  therapists  compensate  for 
higher  patient  output  by  reducing  their  own  output  and  com- 
pensate for  lower  patient  output  by  increasing  their  own  out- 
put; (4)  considering  the  number  of  silences  (greater  than  ten 
seconds)  per  session  as  an  index  of  "session  strain,"  psycho- 
therapy sessions  exhibiting  most  silences  were  succeeded  by 
sessions  characterized  by  a higher  percentage  of  therapist 
evaluative  acts  and  therapist  acts  of  high  informational 
specificity  (two  content  measures);  (5)  low  therapist  verbal 
output  was  associated  with  post-session  patient  dissatisfac- 
tion with  communication  during  that  session;  (6)  therapists 
differ  in  the  degree  to  which  they  can  vary  their  ratio  of 
verbal  activity,  with  some  therapists  showing  considerable 
flexibility  in  their  proportion  of  verbal  output  from  thera- 
py session  to  therapy  session  and  other  therapists  showing 
a constant  equalibrium  process. 


Findings  such  as  those  noted  above  regarding  the  identifiable  na- 
ture of  the  counselor-client  verbal  interaction  are  consistent  with 
Matarazzo’s  (1962,  p.  477)  own  analyses: 


To  date,  our  results  with  the  partially  standardized  inter- 
view suggest  that  interviewee  interaction  behavior  has  the 
following  characteristics.  First,  there  are  wide  individual 
differences  in  interaction  behavior  among  subjects.  Second, 
the  interviewee  interaction  behavior  for  any  given  subject 
is  highly  stable  (reliable  and  unique  for  him)  across  two 
different  interviewers  when  the  latter  standardize  their  in- 
terviewing behavior  along  the  predefined  dimensions  of  our 
method.  At  the  same  time,  the  interviewee  behavior  is  de- 
monstrably and  reproducibly  modifiable  by  planned  changes 
in  the  intra-interview  behavior  of  either  interviewer. 
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On  page  491  of  the  same  book,  Matarazzo  writes: 


This  research  has  shown  that  interviewers  can  utilize  a min- 
imally standardized  interview  (the  independent  variable  be- 
ing the  few  prescribed  rules  governing  the  interviewer's 
own  behavior)  and  thus  facilitate  the  study  of  one  aspect  of 
a class  of  dependent  variables  long  of  interest  to  psychol- 
ogists and  psychiatrists;  i.e.,  suspected  differences  in  the 
interview  behavior  of  different  diagnostic  groups. 


A more  recent  review  by  Matarazzo  (1965)  of  his  own  research  re- 
ported that  an  interviewer  can  double  or  halve  the  average  duration  of 
single  utterances  emitted  by  interviewees  by  doubling  or  halving  his  own. 
If  the  interviewer's  speech  utterances  remain  constant  across  all  seg- 
ments of  an  interview,  the  utterances  of  the  interviewee  remain  unchanged. 

The  research  reviewed  to  this  point  has  demonstrated  the  applica- 
bility of  a learning  theory,  or  behavioristic,  approach  to  interview  be- 
havior. That  this  evidence  has  not  gone  unnoticed  within  the  field  of 
counseling  is  discussed  below. 

Implications  of  Learning  Theory  for  Counseling 

Krasner  (1963,  p.  601)  reviewed  a large  number  of  studies  to  sup- 
port his  contention  that 


A series  of  recent  investigations  has  great  relevance  for 
understanding  the  process  of  psychotherapy.  A "revolution" 
in  ways  of  conceptualizing  psychotherapy  appears  to  be  in 
progress  ....  The  key  concepts  in  this  new  approach  to 
psychotherapy  are  social  reinforcement  and  behavior  control. 
Social  reinforcement  refers  to  the  use  and  manipulation  of 
environmental  stimuli  to  reward  preselected  classes  of  be- 
havior in  such  a way  as  to  increase  the  probability  of  their 
reoccurring.  Psychotherapy  is  viewed  as  a lawful,  influenc- 
ing process  within  the  broader  context  of  studies  of  behav- 
ior control  .... 
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Behavioral  Counseling 


Krasner’s  statement  may  well  hsve  provided  the  inspiration  for 
Krumboltz ’s  (1966b)  book  entitled  Revolution  in  Counseling.  An  earlier 
statement  relating  to  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "behavioral  counsel- 
ing" is  provided  by  Michael  and  Meyerson(l962,  p.  397).  "The  heart  of 
the  behavioral  approach  in  counseling  is  that  the  environment  must  be 
manipulated  so  as  to  allow  strong  reinforcing  consequences  to  become  at- 
tached to  the  behavior  that  is  desired."  Similar  statements  are  avail- 
able in  Krumboltz  (1965,  1966b),  in  Vance  (1967)  and  Daane  and  McGreevy 
(i960).  An  explicit  argument  for  this  approach  is  provided  by  Krumboltz 
(1966a,  p.  153): 


The  goals  of  counseling  should  be  stated  as  those  specific 
behavior  changes  (a)  desired  by  each  client,  (b)  compatible 
with  his  counselor’s  values  and  (c)  externally  observable. 
Such  behavioral  goals  would  be  both  more  consistent  with 
the  guidance  tenet  of  individual  worth  and  more  scientifi- 
cally useful  than  the  traditional  goals  of  counseling  such 
as  "self-understanding"  and  "self-acceptance."  The  use  of 
behavioral  goals  would  result  in  (a)  a clearer  anticipation 
of  what  counseling  could  accomplish,  (b)  a better  integra- 
tion of  counseling  psychology  with  the  mainstream  of  psycho- 
logical theory  and  research,  (c)  a facilitation  of  the 
search  for  new  and  more  effective  techniques  for  helping 
clients  and  (d)  the  use  of  different  criteria  for  assessing 
the  outcomes  of  counseling  with  different  clients. 


Although  Ford  and  Urban  are  not  readily  identifiable  with  a be- 

1 1 - 

havioral  counseling  approach,  they  did  write  (1963,  p.  5)  "Since  psycho- 
therapy’s avowed  purpose  is  to  change  behavior  selectively,  it  would  seem 
that  the  development  of  sounder  systems  of  psychotherapy  require  a study 
of  the  conditions  under  which  specified  behavior  will  change  in  specified 
directions.  " 
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That  ■universal  acceptance  of  the  behavioral  approach  to  counsel- 
ing has  not  teen  achieved  is  noted  by  Elocher  (1965).  He  examined  the 
question:  Is  counseling  liberating  or  conditioning  in  nature?  and  in- 
quired into  the  relationship  between  the  two.  He  summarized  his  dilemma 
by  stating  (Elocher,  1965,  p.  799)  "Two  rather  distinctly  alternative 
directions  seem  to  open  before  counseling.  The  existential  position 
seems  a philosophically  attractive  but  scientifically  unclear  path.  The 
Skinnerian-behavioristic  road  is  scientifically  rigorous,  but  philosoph- 
ically frightening.  Can  or  should  counselors  specify  the  outcomes  of 
counseling  in  rigorous  behavioral  terms  and  proceed  to  shape  them  by  con- 
ditioning processes?"  Daane  and  McGreevy  (1966,  p.  265)  also  noted  that 
"Articles  by  Patterson  (1963)  and  Krumboltz  ...  illustrated  the  conflict 
of  values  regarding  function.  They  agreed  on  the  goals  for  the  client, 
and  to  some  extent  on  the  process;  but  they  disagreed  on  the  counselor's 
role  for  effecting  desired  changes." 

Synthesis  of  Behavioral  Approaches  with  Traditional  Counseling 

A possible  rapprochement  between  the  two  directions  open  to  coun- 
seling that  were  identified  by  Elocher  in  the  preceding  section  is  of- 
fered in  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  as  stated  in  Truax's  (1966b,  p.  loO) 
article : 


Behavior  therapy  can  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  tradition- 
al psychotherapy.  The  major  implication  of  the  present  anal- 
ysis suggests  that  therapists  high  in  empathy,  warmth,  and 
genuineness  are  more  effective  in  psychotherapy  because  they 
themselves  are  personally  more  potent  positive  reinforcers; 
and  also,  because  they  elicit  positive  affect  in  the  patient 
(which  increases  the  level  of  the  patient's  positive  self- 
reinforcement, decreases  anxiety  and  increases  the  level  of 
positive  affect  communicated  to  others,  and  thereby  recipro- 
cally increases  the  positive  affect  and  positive  reinforce- 
ment received  from  others) . By  contrast,  therapists  who  are 
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low  in  communicated  accurate  empathy,  nonpossessive  warmth 
and  genuineness  are  ineffective  and  produce  negative  or  de- 
teriorative change  in  the  patient  because  they  are  noxious 
stimuli  who  serve  primarily  as  aversive  reinforcers  and  be- 
cause they  elicit  negative  affect  in  the  patient. 

Kanfer  (1966)  suggests  that  conditioning  techniques  not  replace 
interview  methods  but  that  both  be  integrated  in  the  total  counseling 
enterprise.  He  feels  that  the  results  of  conditioning  research  have  two 
potential  areas  for  application:  (l)  to  provide  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
therapeutic  interviews,  and  (2)  to  provide  techniques  for  behavior  modi- 
fication. 

Depending  to  some  extent  on  how  a particular  reader  chooses  to  in- 
terpret the  findings  of  the  studies  covered  in  this  review,  there  appears 
to  be  considerable  support  for  accepting  the  learning  theory  paradigm  in 
counseling.  The  writer  believes  that  this  support  is  available  and,  un- 
til evidence  to  the  contrary  is  presented,  that  some  extrapolation  of 
these  results  from  counseling  situations  to  supervisory  situations  is 
reasonable.  There  are,  however,  some  limitations  to  be  observed. 

Limitations  in  .Applying  Verbal  Conditioning  .Results  to  Counseling 

Some  writers  advocate  a rather  cautious  approach  in  applying  the 
findings  of  learning  experiments  to  counseling.  In  1962  (p.  461),  Strupp 
wrote,  "Studies  involving  experimental  analogues  may  hold  promise,  but 
their  relevance  and  heuristic  value  for  psychotherapy  research  remain  to 
be  demonstrated."  Greenspoon  (1962)  reviewed  the  subject  of  verbal  con- 
ditioning in  some  detail  and  concluded  that  there  is  considerable  support 
for  the  view  that  the  probability  of  making  a verbal  response  can  be 
changed  through  the  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  stimuli  following 
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the  response  but,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the  results,  he 
believes  that  the  verbal  conditioning  paradigm  should  be  examined  with 
great  caution.  Bandura  (1962,  p.  260)  challenges  verbal  conditioning 
experiments  with  a criticism  that  is  very  much  to  the  point: 


If  the  experimenter  simply  asked  subjects  politely  to  emit 
personal  pronouns,  it  is  a safe  prediction  that  these  re- 
sponses would  reach  asymptotic  level  almost  instantaneous- 
ly ....  One  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  a polite  re- 
quest is  an  exceedingly  powerful  reinforcer,  and  that  the 
responses  in  question  acquired  massive  strength  on  the  ba- 
sis of  a single  reinforcement.  Similarly,  by  asking  sub- 
jects to  discontinue  emitting  the  relevant  behavior,  the 
experimenter  would  produce  instantaneous  "extinction. n 
Finally,  if  subjects  were  requested  to  emit  responses  in  a 
Afferent  response  class,  these  behaviors  would  suddenly 
emerge  with  dominant  strength  in  their  habit  hierarchy. 


Along  these  same  lines,  Caracena  (1965)  drew  a careful  distinction  be- 
tween techniques  which  serve  to  elicit  responses  as  opposed  to  those 
which  reinforce  or  modify  responses.  He  suggested  that  some  therapy 
procedures  may  temporarily  change  a patient's  interview  performance  with- 
out any  effective  permanent  learning  or  behavior  change. 

In  their  summary  of  the  Psychotherapy  Research  Conference, 

Luborsky  and  Strupp  (1962)  listed  seven  types  of  difference  between  oper- 
ant conditioning  experiments  and  psychotherapy  which  led  many  of  the  par- 
ticipants to  decide  that  one  cannot  directly  apply  results  from  condition- 
ing experiments  to  psychotherapy  (see  Strupp  and  Luborsky,  1962,  pp.  312- 
313).  The  seven  types  of  difference  they  enumerated  are  as  follows. 

(l)  The  role  expectancies  are  quite  different.  Patients  want  to 
change  in  certain  areas.  Experimental  subjects  do  not  experience  them- 
selves as  being  in  a helping  relationship,  they  participate  for  a variety 
of  unclassified  reasons.  (2)  The  change  that  can  be  effected  through 
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operant  conditioning  may  not  be  very  deep,  lasting,  or  extensive.  (3) 

The  extent  of  emotional  involvement  in  experiments  is  less  than  in  thera- 
py* (4)  Changes  in  therapy  are  mediated  differently.  (5)  Individuals 
who  change  via  experiments  are  those  who  want  to  please.  This  is  not 
necessarily  true  in  therapy.  (6)  The  definition  of  reinforcement  is  too 
general  in  experiments.  It  is  unclear  what  is  being  reinforced.  (7) 

What  is  influenced  in  therapy  is  much  more  complex  than  the  production 
of  plural  nouns  (the  dependent  variable  employed  in  many  earlier  verbal 
learning  experiments).  How  serious  these  differences  are  is  a question 
applicable  to  all  experimental  work  in  which  a complex,  real-life  situa- 
tion is  simplified  to  gain  understanding  of  its  essentials  but  at  the 
cost  of  distorting  it  to  the  degree  that  perhaps  extrapolation  can  no 
longer  be  made  between  them. 

Areas  of  Direct  Concern 

The  research  reviewed  to  this  point  has  been  mostly  related  to 
counseling,  quasi-counseling  (analogue),  or  verbal  learning  situations. 
The  relevance  of  the  articles  cited  to  this  investigation  may  have  been 
based  on  any,  or  all,  of  several  considerations.  First,  there  is  the 
similarity  between  counseling  and  supervision.  Second,  the  research 
designs  employed  by  a number  of  the  studies  reviewed  have  many  features 
that  are  similar  to  the  design  of  this  study  which  is  presented  in  the 
next  chapter.  The  third  consideration  involves  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  evidence  accumulated  through  the  articles  cited  has  provided  the 
basis  and  rationale  on  which  this  investigation  was  based.  That  is, 
these  studies  provided  the  broad  foundation  for  the  theoretical  orien- 
tation which  underlies  this  study. 
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There  are  other  areas  which,  in  terms  of  specificity  only,  may  be 
considered  of  more  direct  concern  to  the  design  of  this  study.  These 
areas  are  reviewed  below. 

General  Considerations 

Bandura  and  Valters  (1963)  have  written  a book  in  which  they  (p. 
44)  "attempt  to  explain  the  development  of  all  forms  of  social  behavior 
in  terms  of  antecedent  social  stimulus  events  such  as  the  behavioral 
characteristics  of  the  social  models  to  which  a child  has  been  exposed, 
the  reinforcement  contingencies  of  his  learning  history,  and  the  methods 
of  training  that  have  been  used  to  develop  and  modify  his  social  behav- 
ior." This  book  reviews  much  of  the  relevant  literature  and  presents  a 
very  orderly  treatment  of  most  of  the  principles  appropriate  to  operant 
learning  theory.  The  following  points  are  pertinent  to  this  study. 

Generalized  reinforcers 

A positive  reinforcement  is  generally  defined  as  an  event,  con- 
tingent upon  the  response  of  the  subject,  which  increases  the  probabili- 
ty of  that  response’s  recurring  (see  Bacnrach,  1964,  p.  66).  "A  given 
stimulus  can  set  the  occasion  for  varied  kinds  of  reinforcements:  money, 
for  example,  and  stimuli  arising  from  the  social  environment,  verbal 
stimuli,  and  others  provided  by  friends,  family,  or  institutional 
sources.  Such  stimuli  have  been  termed  'generalized  reinforcers ' ...  for 
they  are  effective  in  a wide  variety  of  environmental  contexts  and  under 
a wide  variety  of  deprivation  states','  (Sidman,  1962,  p.  175).  Verbal 
praise  can  be  viewed  as  a generalized  reinforcer  which  derives  its  ef- 
fectiveness from  an  unspecified,  but  general,  set  of  cultural  reinforcing 
practices. 
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Verbal  praise  was  the  reinforcer  that  was  employed  in  the  verbal 
reinforcement  phases  of  this  study. 

Shaping  behavior 

What  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “shaping"  of  behavior  involves 
operant  conditioning  through  successive  approximations.  That  is,  new 
patterns  of  behavior  may  be  acquired  by  a subject  if  those  elements  of 
available  responses  that  resemble  the  final  form  of  the  desired  behavior 
are  positively  reinforced  while  component  responses  having  little  or  no 
similarity  to  this  behavior  are  left  unrewarded.  “By  gradually  raising 
the  requirement  for  reinforcement  in  the  direction  of  the  final  form  the 
behavior  is  to  take,  available  responses  can  be  shaped  into  patterns  that 
did  not  previously  exist  ..."  (Bandura  and  Walters,  1963,  p.  3). 

Many  writers  have  discussed  "shaping,"  including  Sidman  (1962), 
who  presented  some  practical  rules  for  this  process,  Travers  (1963)  and 
Bachrach  (1964).  It  was  discussed  here  because  the  "shaping"  of  behavior 
is  the  very  essence  of  operant  learning  theory  on  which  this  investiga- 
tion was  based. 

Continuous  reinforcement 

A continuous  reinforcement  schedule  involves  rewarding  the  subject 
each  time  he  makes  an  appropriate  response.  Greenspoon  (1962,  p.  524) 
states  that  "The  results  of  the  effect  of  the  schedule  of  reinforcement 
on  the  acquisition  of  verbal  responses  are  generally  in  agreement  with 
the  results  obtained  from  other  kinds  of  responses  and  organisms."  Thus, 
a continuous  reinforcement  schedule  applied  to  a verbal  learning  situa- 
tion would  be  expected  to  result  in  the  most  rapid  acquisition  of  the 
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desired  responses  (see  Bandura  and  Walters,  1963,  p.  5;  Sidman,  1962, 
p.  177). 

While  this  appeared  to  be  the  most  desirable  reinforcement  sched- 
ule for  this  study,  it  requires  a quick  discriminative  response  from  the 
experimenter.  Krasner  (1962,  p.  73)  cautioned  that  "What  is  taking 
place  in  situations  requiring  continuous  verbalization,  as  in  psychother- 
apy, is  an  intermittent  reinforcement  schedule,  which  is  more  effective, 
and  more  realistic,  than  a continuous  reinforcement  schedule."  While 
keeping  Kranser's  observation  in  mind,  the  experimenter  in  this  study  at- 
tempted a continuous  reinforcement  schedule  of  desired  responses  in  an 
effort  to  minimize  the  time  required  for  learning  to  occur. 

Imitation  and  role  models 

"New  responses  may  be  learned  or  the  characteristics  of  existing 
response  hierarchies  may  be  changed  as  a function  of  observing  the  be- 
havior of  others  and  its  response  consequences  without  the  observer's 
performing  any  overt  response  himself  or  receiving  any  direct  reinforce- 
ment during  the  acquisition  period"  (Bandura  and  Walters,  1963,  p.  47). 
"Imitation  is  not  independent  of  the  response  consequences  to  the 
model....  the  model  may  not  receive  rewards  in  the  observer's  presence, 
but  the  latter's  behavior  may  nevertheless  be  influenced  by  his  knowledge 
that  the  model  had  during  his  life  history  amassed  rewarding  resources  .... 
In  the  relevant  literature,  the  influence  of  long-term  rewarding  ...  con- 
sequences to  models  is  usually  dealt  with  in  terms  of  personality  charac- 
teristics such  as  prestige,  competence,  high  status,  and  power"  (Bandura 
and  Walters,  1963,  p.  81). 
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The  influence  of  imitation  and  role  models  in  changing  behavior 
is  important  to  this  study  because  one  phase  of  this  experiment  involved 
role  model  tape  recordings.  In  an  effort  to  maximize  the  prestige  value 
of  the  role  models  and  their  influence  on  subsequent  subject  behavior, 
the  role  model  counselors  on  the  tape  recordings  were  introduced  to  the 
subjects  as  experienced  counselors  who  were  quite  successful  in  helping 
people. 

Specific  Considerations 

The  general  considerations  reviewed  above  are  important  to  sever- 
al areas  of  this  study.  Some  additional,  but  more  specific,  areas  of 
concern  are  reviewed  below. 

Subject  awareness 

On  the  topic  of  subject  awareness,  Dittmann  (1966,  p.  67)  noted 
that  "A  good  deal  of  time  and  energy  has  been  expended  the  last  few 
years  in  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  a subject  who  has  not  figured 
out  what  the  experimenter  is  up  to  will  show  the  operant  conditioning  ef- 
fect.'1 Conflicting  results  regarding  this  phenomenon  are  found  in  the 
literature  (cf.,  Sidowski  and  Kaumoff,  1964;  Ekman,  Krasner,  and  Ullmann, 
1963;  Sanford  and  Hiessinger,1964;  Lanyon,  1964;  Hare,  Hislop,  and  Lattey, 
1964;  Epstein,  1964;  DeNike,  1964;  Ryan  and  Krumboltz,  1964). 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  recommendation  regarding  subject 
awareness  is  provided  by  Greenspoon  (1962,  p.  528).  "Though  the  issue  of 
awareness  is  not  resolved,  there  is  some  question  about  the  importance  of 
the  issue.  It  may  have  some  theoretical  import,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  empirical  import  to  be  attached  to  the  issue.  The  theoretical 
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importance  of  the  issue  cannot  be  resolved  until  the  definition  of  aware- 
ness is  firmly  established.  To  argue  the  issue  using  differing  defini- 
tions of  the  crucial  construct  seems  to  be  a fruitless,  though  probably 
an  interesting,  activity. n 

This  topic  was  reviewed  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  relevant  literature,  as  noted  above  by  Dittmann.  After  con- 
sidering the  argument  advanced  by  Greenspoon,  it  was  decided  not  to  pur- 
sue the  question  of  subject  awareness  in  this  study. 

Tape  recording 

It  was  reported  by  Haggard,  Hiken,  and  Isaacs  (1965)  that  counse- 
lors were  more  anxious  about  tape  recording  counseling  sessions  than  were 
clients,  but  very  little  evidence  in  support  of  this  has  been  accumulated. 
Roberts  and  Renzaglia  (1965)  analyzed  tapes  of  interviews  under  three  dif- 
ferent conditions:  (l)  tape  recorder  in  the  room;  (2)  microphone  only  in 
the  room;  and  (3)  neither  in  the  room  while  the  interview  was  recorded 
without  the  knowledge  of  either  the  counselor  or  client.  Some  differences 
were  found,  with  clients  making  more  favorable  self-references  and  counse- 
lors being  less  client-centered  when  they  knew  they  were  being  recorded. 

With  due  regard  to  the  scanty  evidence,  it  seemed  like  a reason- 
able assumption  that  the  subjects  in  this  experiment  might  be  somewhat 
anxious  about  having  their  interviews  tape  recorded.  Accordingly,  all 
subjects  were  reassured  that  this  was  a natural  reaction  and  that  most 
people  got  over  their  initial  nervousness  in  a very  short  time.  It  was 
further  assumed  that,  whatever  influence  the  tape  recording  had  on  the 
subjects,  treating  all  subjects  alike  would  tend  to  cancel  out  any  ad- 


verse effects. 
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Generalization 

The  question  of  generalization  or  transfer  of  learning  from  a 
verbal  operant  learning  setting  to  another  situation  is  highly  critical 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  technique.  In  reporting  their  own  failure  to 
produce  transfer  effects,  Neuringer,  Meyers,  and  Nordmark  (1966,  p.  208) 
stated:  "Thus  far  studies  of  transfer  of  verbal  conditioning  ...  have 
yielded  equivocal  results.  In  those  studies  where  the  appearance  of 
generalization  has  been  reported,  the  stimulus  conditions  used  for  the 
evaluation  of  transfer  have  been  very  similar  to  those  under  which  the 
conditioning  occurred."  This  same  conclusion  is  stated  and  a compara- 
ble lack  of  transfer  effects  is  reported  by  Cahoon  (1965),  Dicken  and 
Fordham  (1967),  Moos  (1963),  and  Wimsatt  and  Vestre  (1963). 

Partial  success  in  demonstrating  transfer  of  learning  is  pro- 
vided in  a study  by  Ryan  and  Xrumboltz  (1964).  Students  in  a psychol- 
ogy course,  all  of  whom  were  required  to  have  a conference  with  the 
instructor,  were  randomly  assigned  to  three  interviewing  procedures. 

In  one,  decision-making  responses  related  to  educational  and  vocation- 
al planning  were  reinforced  (by  "Good,"  "Fine,"  etc.).  The  second 
group  was  reinforced  for  deliberating  about  their  futures.  The  control 
group  received  no  reinforcement.  Two  counselors  were  involved,  and 
one  of  them  produced  the  expected  effect,  though  it  was  stronger  for 
deliberation  responses.  In  a story-completion  test  after  the  condi- 
tioning trials,  it  was  the  decision  responses,  not  deliberating,  which 
generalized. 

Drennen  (1963)  conditioned  the  production  of  personal  pronouns 
and  future  tenses  and  was  able  to  show  transfer  and  generalization  of 
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this  to  a second  task  possessing  some  stimulus  similarity  to  the  orig- 
inal conditioning  task.  Krumboltz  and  Thoresen  (1964)  and  Thoresen 
and  Krumtoltz  (1967)  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  reinforce  a 
specific  interview  response  class,  information-seeking  responses,  which 
is  associated  with  subsequent  client  information-seeking  behavior  out- 
side of  the  interview.  Kennedy  and  Thompson  (1967,  p.  366)  report, 

"A  reinforcement  technique  in  counseling  was  used  to  modify  a first 
grader's  attending  behavior....  An  investigation  of  transfer  effects 
was  also  informally  made  relative  to  other  school  situations.  Results 
showed  increased  attending  behavior  in  counseling  and  in  the  classroom, 
and  a marked  improvement  in  completion  of  assignments,  and  were  inter- 
preted as  supporting  the  use  of  a behavioral  approach  in  elementary 
school  counseling.'1 

This  brief  review  of  pertinent  literature  reflects  the  lack  of 
consistent  results  in  demonstrating  the  generalization  of  verbal  learn- 
ing experiments.  It  was  assumed  that,  due  to  the  stimulus  similarity 
between  the  conditioning  and  evaluation  situations  employed  in  this 
study,  some  generalization  of  learning  would  be  demonstrated. 

Role  models  in  counseling 

Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967,  p.  153)  asserted  that  "Another  impor- 
tant source  of  the  client's  change  toward  more  effective  human  relating 
would  derive  from  his  observation  and  imitation  of  the  therapist.... 

The  therapist  himself  serves  as  a model  to  be  imitated  as  an  example  of 
effective  human  relating."  This  is  similar  to  the  position  taken  by 
Shoben  (1965,  p.  224)  that  "counseling's  most  desirable  goal  ...  is 
personal  development  or  what  may  be  called  the  cultivation  of  the 
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examined  life.  Such  an  objective  is  facilitated  by  the  clinician’s 
using  himself  in  his  professional  role  as  a kind  of  model,  much  as  a 
good  parent  serves  as  a profitable  object  of  identification  for  his 
children . " 

Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  also  report  the  use  of  a tape  recorded 
role  model,  or  what  they  refer  to  as  vicarious  therapy  pretraining  (VTP), 
for  group  or  individual  therapy.  This  consists  of  having  clients  listen 
to  a tape  recording  of  "good”  client  behavior,  illustrating  how  clients 
may  explore  their  feelings.  Evidence  was  obtained  of  its  effectiveness 
in  facilitating  group  counseling,  and  clinical  impressions  indicated 
its  facilitating  effects  in  individual  counseling. 

Krumboltz  and  Thoresen  (1964)  also  used  a tape  recorded  model 
interview  in  conjunction  with  reinforcement  counseling.  The  combina- 
tion of  model  and  reinforcement  resulted  in  more  external  information- 
seeking behavior  for  males  but  not  females.  Thoresen  and  Krumboltz 
(1967,  p.  143)  indicated  that  "model-reinforcement  subjects  on  the 
average  actually  engaged  in  a significantly  greater  number  of  external 
information-seeking  behaviors  than  did  the  reinforcement  subjects  even 
though  the  model-reinforcement  subjects  spent  15  minutes  of  their 
counseling  interview  time  observing  rather  than  emitting  information- 
seeking responses  and  receiving  counselor  and/or  peer  reinforcement." 

Krumboltz,  Varenhorst,  and  Thoresen  (1967)  found  that  subjects 
exposed  to  a video-tape  role  model  produced  more  subsequent  information- 
seeking behavior  (ISB)  than  did  two  different  control  groups.  They  were 
not  able  to  demonstrate  a relationship  between  ISB  and  the  prestige  or 
attentiveness  of  the  role  model  counselor. 

The  relevance  of  role  model  influences  in  the  modification  of 
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behavior  to  the  design  of  this  study  was  noted  in  a previous  section. 

The  particular  articles  reviewed  here  were  included  in  this  section  due 
to  their  more  specific  applicability  to  a counseling  situation  as  opposed 
to  the  more  general  discussion  of  role  models  presented  earlier. 

Sex  of  clients  and  counselors 

One  of  the  most  widely  cited  studies  relating  to  the  influence 
of  counselor  or  client  sex  on  interview  interaction  is  the  one  reported 
by  Fuller  (1963) . Among  her  findings  (p.  39)  is  that,  "When  counselor 
sex  and  experience  and  client  sex,  presenting  problem  and  preference 
regarding  sex  of  counselor  were  controlled,  female  clients  were  judged 
to  have  expressed  significantly  more  feeling  than  male  clients  both  in 
intake  and  first  counseling  interviews,  tut  no  significant  differences 
in  feeling  expressed  by  clients  was  found  due  to  counselor  sex."  She 
did  find,  however,  that  more  feeling  was  expressed  in  pairs  which  in- 
cluded a female,  regardless  of  whether  the  female  was  the  client  or 
counselor,  than  in  all-male  pairs.  In  a footnote  on  page  161,  Schofield 
(1964)  noted  that  "There  appears  to  be  a difference  between  the  sexes 
in  degree  of  reluctance  to  share  worries  and  anxieties,  with  women 
generally  more  ready  than  men  to  ventilate  their  concerns." 

Another  study  (Heilbrun,  1961),  conducted  within  a client-centered 
framework,  compared  the  sex  stereotype  of  stay  and  nonstay  clients.  The 
nonstay  clients,  male  or  female,  tended  to  conform  more  closely  to  the 
cultural  personality  stereotype  appropriate  to  his  or  her  sex  whereas 
the  stay  clients  seemed  to  include  more  masculine  females  and  more 
feminine  males. 

The  research  reported  by  Cartwright  and  Lerner  (1963)  revealed 
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that  the  sex  of  the  therapist  and  patient  is  one  of  the  factors  asso- 
ciated with  high  therapist  empathic  understanding  of  the  patient  at  the 
beginning  of  therapy;  therapists  are  initially  more  empathic  with  pa- 
tients of  the  opposite  sex.  The  authors  suggested  that  this  may  be  due 
uo  a therapist  tendency  to  construe  patients  of  his  or  her  own  sex  as 
being  more  like  the  therapist  which  makes  it  more  difficult  to  accept 
the  idea  that  the  client  has  problems. 

Cieutat  (1964)  reported  his  third  verbal  operant  conditioning 
study  relating  to  the  experimenter's  sex  which  gave  more  confusing  re- 
sults than  his  earlier  ones.  Each  of  his  three  experiments  apparently 
came  up  with  essentially  conflicting  (at  least  different)  results  re- 
garding the  influence  of  the  sex  of  the  experimenter  on  verbal  learning. 

A somewhat  superficial  survey  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  (Ivey,  i960)  reported  that  the  women  members 
attributed  greater  importance,  in  terms  of  its  possible  effects  upon 
therapy,  to  the  sex  of  the  therapist. 

Hiler  (1958,  p.  344)  reported  that  "it  is  clear  that  in  the 
Detroit  VA  Clinic,  at  least,  the  female  therapists  were  able  to  keep  in 
treatment  many  of  the  patients  giving  few  Porschach  responses,  i.e.,  the 
type  of  patients  who  tend  to  terminate  when  assigned  to  male  therapists, 
mut,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the  female  therapists  also  tend  to  lose 
proportionately  more  of  the  productive  patients  than  do  the  male  thera- 
pists." Of  possible  relevance  to  this  finding  is  the  report  by  Campbell 
(1962)  that  female  counselor  trainees  make  greater  use  of  friendly  dis- 
cussion, information  gathering,  and  supporting  subroles  than  males. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  finding  by  Gamsky  and  Farwell  (1967)  that  female 
counselors  used  reassurance  responses  significantly  more  often  than  did 
male  counselors. 
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Thoresen,  Krumboltz,  end  Varenhorst  (1967,  p.  503)  found  that: 

"(a)  Model  reinforcement  procedures  were,  on  the  average,  more  effective 
than  control  procedures  for  males  but  not  for  femalesj  (b)  male  students 
responded  best  when  males  were  in  all  other  rolesj  (c)  female  students 
responded  best  when  a male  counselor  presented  either  an  all-male  or 
an  all-female  model  tape." 

Compounding  the  confusion  over  the  influence  of  the  sex  variable 
in  interview  interaction  and  learning  experiments  is  the  report  by 
Feifel  and  Eells  (1963).  They  evaluated  psychoanalytically-oriented 
psychotherapy  with  a median  of  50  to  ICO  interviews.  .Among  other  things, 
they  report  that  it  made  little  difference  whether  the  patient  had  seen 
a social  worker,  psychiatrist,  or  psychologist,  had  a male  or  female 
therapist,  or  had  been  in  therapy  with  a staff  member,  advanced  level 
psychology  student,  or  psychiatric  resident. 

From  the  foregoing  evidence,  it  cannot  be  established  just  what 
influence  the  sex  of  the  client  or  therapist  has  on  the  process  or  out- 
come of  interviewing  behavior.  At  best,  it  appears  fair  to  conclude 
that  it  may  have  an  effect,  the  exact  nature  of  which  remains  to  be 
demonstrated.  To  control  as  much  as  possible  for  any  variability  due 
to  a sex  factor,  all  subjects  in  this  study  were  female  and  the  same 
experimenter  (male)  interacted  with  all  subjects. 

Behavior  of  inexperienced  counselors 

Most  studies  that  involve  differing  levels  of  counselor  exoerience 
tend  to  report  differences  apparently  attributable  to  this  variable  in- 
cidental to  whatever  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  research.  Some  evi- 
dence that  inexperienced  counselors  behave  differently  in  an  interview 
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than  do  more  experienced  counselors  is  provided  by  Grigg  (1961).  He 
sent  questionnaires  to  249  clients  who  had  completed  treatment  with 
therapists  at  three  levels  of  training:  four  trainees,  six  psycholo- 
gists who  had  recently  completed  their  doctoral  program,  and  six  ex- 
perienced therapists.  He  found  no  difference  in  the  client's  felt 
appraisal  of  whether  counseling  had  proven  helpful  (85  per  cent  felt 
that  their  counseling  was  helpful;  experience  was  unrelated).  The 
clients  reported  that  the  inexperienced  counselors  had  been  more  active 
and  talked,  advised,  and  controlled  the  interview  more  than  did  the 
other  two  groups. 

Pohlman  (1961)  found  that  clients,  after  counseling  with  inex- 
perienced counselors,  preferred  more  decision-making  and  advice-giving 
by  their  counselors.  The  study  cited  earlier  by  Cartwright  and  Lerner 
(1963)  also  found  that  inexperienced  therapists  set  up  more  distance 
between  themselves  and  their  patients.  Bohn  (1965)  found  that  inexper- 
ienced counselors  are  more  variable  and  directive  in  their  behavior 
than  are  experienced  counselors.  Gamsky  and  Farwell  (1967)  determined 
that  inexperienced  counselors  use  tension  release  responses  signifi- 
cantly more  often  than  do  moderately  experienced  or  experienced  counse- 
lors. 

Ekstein  and  Wallerstein  (1958,  pp.  178-179)  commented  on  the 
variability  of  behavior  evidenced  by  inexperienced  therapists  as  they 
wrote : 


As  we  look  at  such  different  students  and  their  ways  of 
working  with  a patient,  we  may  liken  them  to  the  blind 
men  who  try  to  "see  the  elephant."  These  different  stu- 
dents, by  distilling  the  material  of  the  patient  through 
the  fabric  of  their  own  past  experiences  and  their  own 
problems  in  learning,  would  no  doubt  record  the  very  same 
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interview  with  a patient  much  differently.  More  importantly, 
with  different  students,  the  interviews  themselves,  even  if 
they  could  conceivably  be  conducted  with  the  very  same  patient 
(as  if  he  were  able  to  wipe  the  magic  slate  clean  and  start 
afresh  with  each  interviewer),  would  emerge  altogether 
differently. 

Even  experienced  counselors  tend  to  vary  their  interview  behavior 
as  is  noted  by  Mueller,  Gatsc'n,  and  Kalston  (1963).  They  compared  ratings 
of  two  taped  interviews  conducted  by  12  school  counselors  with  the  same 
client  five  weeks  apart.  The  results  indicate  that  the  counselors  were 
not  consistent  in  their  relationships.  Kottschafer  and  henzaglia  (1962) 
also  found  that  counselors’  styles  were  inconsistent  and  that  reflect- 
ive counselors  fostered  less  dependent— like  talk  than  leading  counselors. 

Ellsworth  (1963)  found  that  students  in  a counseling  praeticum 
were  consistent  in  their  feeling  verbalization  with  their  clients  and 
in  case  conferences,  based  on  ratings  of  tape  recordings.  Barrington 
(1961)  studied  the  therapeutic  verbal  behavior  of  client-centered 
counselors  and  found  that  it  is  primarily  a function  of  the  particular 
therapeutic  relationship  and  is  only  minimally  influenced  by  habitual 
verbal  response  patterns. 

The  subjects  in  the  study  under  consideration  were  undergraduate 
(primarily  freshmen  and  sophomore)  females.  Since  their  knowledge  of 
counseling  theory  and  techniques  was,  at  most,  minimal,  it  was  assumed 
that  their  interview  behavior  would  tend  to  resemble  that  of  most  of 
the  inexperienced  counselors  mentioned  above.  This  is  to  say  that  it 
was  anticipated  that  their  verbal  interview  behavior  would  reflect  a 
high  degree  of  variability  both  within  and  across  subjects. 
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Experimenter  characteristics 

"Verbal  conditioning  experiments  may  be  somewhat  different  from 
other  operant  conditioning  experiments  in  that  the  purveyor  of  reinforce- 
ment— the  experimenter — may  be  a significant  variable....  The  appearance 
of  the  experimenter,  the  personality  of  the  e^erimenter,  and  possibly 
other  unspecified  aspects  of  the  experimenter  may  affect  the  reinforcing 
value  of  any  stimuli  that  he  may  use  as  a contingent  stimulus...  £but] 

As  has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  other  variables  affecting  verbal 
conditionability,  the  issue  of  the  affect  of  examiner  characteristics  is 
unresolved.  The  results  of  research  on  this  issue  indicate  that  examiner 
characteristics  affect  the  verbal  conditionability  of  subjects,  but  the 
precise  nature  of  this  relationship  has  not  been  determined"  (Greenspoon, 
1962,  pp.  518,  520). 

For  the  reasons  noted  above,  the  experimenter  in  this  investiga- 
tion dressed  in  a comparable  manner  (dress  shoes,  slacks,  white  shirt, 
and  tie)  each  day  on  which  subjects  were  being  treated.  He  also  at- 
tempted, insofar  as  possible,  to  treat  all  subjects  in  a like  manner. 

Preconditioning  conditions 

Greenspoon  (1962)  also  commented  on  the  influence  of  experimenter- 
subject  interaction  prior  to  verbal  conditioning.  Apparently,  any  kind  of 
interaction  (pleasant  or  critical)  increases  the  subject's  verbal  condition- 
ability.  He  also  cited  evidence  suggesting  that  establishing  a positive  or 
neutral  response  set  in  subjects  increases  the  likelihood  of  some  content 
responses  whereas  a negative  response  set  reduces  the  frequency. 

In  consideration  of  this  evidence,  the  experimenter  in  this  study 
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engaged  all  subjects  in  casual  conversation  prior  to  introducing  them  to 
the  experimental  situation.  Subsequently,  all  subjects  received  (for 
each  treatment  group)  identical  directions  and  information  about  the 
experiment.  These  steps  were  taken  to  maximize  conditionability  and  to 
minimize  variations  in  response  set. 

Analyzing  tape  recordings 

Most  studies  that  analyze  tape  recordings  (for  content,  process 
variables,  affect,  or  whatever)  appear  to  have  selected  some  portion  of 
the  total  interview  time  as  the  basis  for  analysis.  That  is,  rather 
than  analyze  a complete  interview  or  series  of  interviews  of  30  or  50 
minutes,  or  more  duration,  most  investigators  opt  for  the  eminently  more 
practical  choice  of  analyzing  5 or  10  minute  segments  selected  either 
randomly  or  for  specified  periods  (first  5 minutes,  middle  10  minutes, 
etc.) . 

One  article  by  Kiesler,  Mathieu,  and  Klein  (1964)  is  applicable 
to  all  of  these  kinds  of  studies  because  it  takes  up  the  universal  pro- 
blem of  unit  size.  They  compared  2,  4,  8,  and  16  minute  segments  from 
a balanced  selection  of  early  and  late  sessions,  with  three  classes  of 
diagnosis,  on  the  Experiencing  Scale  (EXP).  They  found  that  the  abso- 
lute level  of  the  ratings  was  a function  of  segment  length,  but  the  re- 
lative ordering  of  the  interviews  was  not  affected. 

Another  report  by  the  same  investigators  (Kiesler,  Klein,  and 
Mathieu,  1965,  p.  342)  related  to  the  problem  of  segment  location.  "The 
fact  that  patient  EXP  varies  significantly  within  the  single  therapy 
interview  confirms  cur  supposition  that  the  question  of  intrainterview 
segment  location  is  a meaningful  one.  The  fact  that  differential  trends 
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emerge  for  different  diagnostic  groups  further  validates  this  concern 
and  underscores  the  conclusion  that  when  the  total  interview  is  not 
sampled,  different  sampling  approaches  may  have  different  information 
value.”  While  not  going  contrary  to  this  finding,  Matarazzo  (1962,  pp. 
493-499)  supports  the  idea  that  it  is  acceptable  procedure  to  compare 
comparable  segments  of  different  interviews  (e.g.,  the  first  10  minutes 
of  one  interview  with  the  first  10  minutes  of  a second). 

The  questions  raised  above  as  well  as  the  relatively  short  time 
involvement  (three  10  minute  interview  sessions  per  subject)  led  to  a 
complete  analysis  of  all  interviews  being  incorporated  in  the  design 
of  this  study.  It  was  felt  that  this  would  eliminate  any  variability 
attributable  to  the  content  analysis  of  partial  tape  segment,  length  or 
location. 


Content  analysis 

"Content  analysis  denotes  a research  technique  for  the  system- 
atic ordering  of  the  content  of  communication  processes.  Typically  it 
involves  procedures  for  division  of  content  into  units,  for  assignment 
of  each  unit  to  a category  or  to  a position  on  a metric,  and  for  sum- 
marizing coded  units  and  arriving  at  inferences  concerning  the  signif- 
icance of  the  summations"  (Marsden,  1965,  p.  298). 

In  commenting  on  methodological  developments  in  content  analyses 
of  interviews,  Strupp  (1962a,  p.  585)  wrote: 


Since  communication  between  patient  and  therapist  is  medi- 
ated primarily  by  linguistic  symbols,  a first  requirement 
for  objective  research  is  to  devise  conceptual  tools  which 
permit  the  investigator  to  abstract  and  quantify  relevant 
aspects  of  the  verbal  interchange.  Obviously,  there  are  in- 
numerable ways  of  accomplishing  this  end,  and  the  measures 
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upon  which  the  investigator  decides  are  as  noteworthy  for 
what  they  include  as  for  what  they  leave  out.  The  selec- 
tion is  dictated  by  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  con- 
siderations, and  in  a sense  it  represents  a prejudgement 
of  what  is  important  to  measure,  A content-analysis  sys- 
tem is  therefore  not  a neutral  yardstick  and  the  descrip- 
tive measures  representing  its  yield  are  usually  of  limit- 
ed value.  Their  meaning  is  enhanced  when  they  are  related 
to  other  variables,  such  as  measures  derived  from  patient 
communications,  characteristics  of  the  therapist's  person- 
ality, and  the  like. 


One  of  the  earliest  analyses  of  the  verbal  exchange  in  a thera- 
peutic interview  is  reported  by  Snyder  (1945).  He  subjected  the  ther- 
apist's contributions  to  systematic  analysis,  categorizing  3600  state- 
ments made  by  nondirective  counselors  into  16  categories,  which  were 
then  grouped  into  five  broader  classes  representing  a directiveness- 
nondirectiveness  continuum.  He  found  that  62,6  per  cent  of  all  re- 
sponses were  classifiable  as  nondirective. 

A major  contribution  to  content  analysis  was  provided  by  the 
publication  of  Bales'  (1950)  Interaction  Process  Analysis.  A large 
number  of  studies  are  reported  in  the  literature  that  have  employed 
the  Bales  scale  or  some  modification  of  it.  Strupp  (1955) > for  ex- 
ample, compared  the  responses  to  a series  of  patient  statements  pre- 
sented on  cards  of  Rogerian  and  psychoanalytically  oriented  therapists. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  Rogerians  showed  a strong  predilection  for 
reflection-of-feeling  responses,  whereas  the  second  group  preferred 
exploratory  questions.  Another  system  of  content  analysis,  patterned 
after  the  Bales  system  and  including  client,  counselor  and  "nonverbal" 
categories  was  proposed  by  Noble,  Ohlsen,  and  Proff  (i960).  Hare  et  al. 
(i960)  compared  interaction  measures  derived  from  the  Bales  system  with 
a more  recently  developed  system  and  found  them  to  be  practically  inter- 
changeable. 
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Howe  (1964)  applied  21  semantic  differential  scales  to  ten  ex- 
ploratory therapist  responses.  The  resulting  factor  analysis  showed 

U 

evaluation  no  longer  to  be  the  longest  dimension,  as  it  had  been  in  a 
similar  study  published  three  years  earlier.  The  first  factor  was 
rather  one  of  precision-potency,  which  the  author  likens  to  similar 
dimensions  which  have  been  named  various  things  by  a number  of  other 
investigators  since  Snyder's  pioneering  study  of  1945,  such  as  the 
process  variable  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1964)  identify  as  "concreteness." 

Even  a casual  review  of  the  literature  suggests  that,  while 
some  investigators  prefer  to  use  an  established  system  of  content 
analysis  such  as  the  Bales  scale,  a great  many  others  prefer  to  use 
their  own  design  (as  noted  by  Strupp  above  ).  Rice  (1965),  for  example, 
attempted  to  study  specifiable  response  attributes  such  as  voice  qual- 
ity, freshness  of  words  and  word  combinations,  vocal  modulation  and  the 
like.  He  was  able  to  identify  three  types  of  therapists  with  his  sys- 
tem. Braaten  (1961)  showed  that  in  successful  client-centered  therapy 
there  is  a highly  significant  movement  in  the  verbal  communications  of 
the  client  from  references  of  nonself  to  self.  Thus,  clients  who  talk 
increasingly  about  their  "private"  and  their  "interpersonal"  self  are 
more  likely  to  be  rated  as  successful  by  their  therapists.  Frank  (1964) 
examined  directive  and  nondirective  techniques  in  the  first  four  inter- 
views of  ten  patients  from  each  of  four  therapists  and  found  that  direc- 
tive techniques  produced  more  talk  of  symptoms  and  less  insight.  Kelz 
(1966)  attempted  to  construct  a measure  for  assessing  counselor  trainee 
effectiveness.  Jones  (1967)  was  able  to  differentiate  counselors  from 
some  other  occupational  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  response  modes. 

The  counselors  were  characterized  by  a preference  for  understanding 
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responses  and  a tendency  to  reject  the  evaluative  response  mode,  which 
was  the  reverse  for  the  other  occupational  groups  studied.  Hoffman 
(1959)  examined  the  purposive  behaviors  of  experienced  counselors  as 
they  could  be  identified  in  interview  transcripts.  Asking  for  Elabora- 
tion, Information  Giving,  Participation,  and  Friendly  Discussion  were 
the  most  frequent  sets  of  behaviors  or  "sub- roles."  Rejecting,  Diag- 
nosing, Supporting,  Tutoring,  and  Reflecting  were  the  least  frequent 
roles. 

The  studies  cited  immediately  above  are  presented  as  examples  of 
the  diversity,  and  perhaps  ingenuity,  evidenced  in  the  literature  on 
••content  analyses.  Ctf  more  direct  relevance  to  this  study  were  the  in- 
vestigations reported  by  Ashby  et  al.  (1957),  Snyder  (1959),  Strupp 
(1965),  Marsden  (1965),  Pallone  and  Grande  (1965),  and  Pallone  and 
DiBenardo  (1967).  The  descriptive  categories  and  methods  provided  in 
these  articles  were  most  helpful  in  designing  the  response  classifica- 
tion system  employed  in  this  investigation. 

Concluding  Remarks 

Kanfer  (1966,  p.  171)  has  provided  one  of  the  best  summarizing 
statements  regarding  much  of  the  research  cited  above.  "To  date,  there 
have  been  many  demonstrations  but  few  practical  uses  of  the  results  of 
verbal  conditioning  and  interview- structure  research."  Krasner  (1962) 
has  compared  the  therapist  to  a social  "reinforcement  machine"  who  is 
programmed  by  prior  training  and  experience.  Carkhuff  (1968)  noted 
that  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that,  just  as  clients  converge  on  the 
level  of  functioning  of  their  counselors,  so  do  counselor  trainees  con- 
verge on  the  level  of  functioning  of  their  trainers. 
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This  experiment  represented  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  influ- 
ence of  operant  conditioning  techniques  in  a qu'asi-supervisory  (ana- 
logue) situation  on  the  frequency  of  two  verbal  response  classes  among 
naive  helping  persons  in  a quasi-counseling  situation.  It  attempted  a 
practical  application  of  a verbal  learning  experiment  to  the  highly  im- 
portant area  of  counseling  supervision. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  immediate  effects 
of  three  different  intervening  supervisory  conditions  on  the  subsequent 
frequency  of  "understanding"  and  "suggesting"  responses  by  female  under- 
graduate helping  persons  in  quasi-counseling  interviews.  The  three  con- 
ditions examined  were:  (l)  selective  verbal  reinforcement  of  "understand- 
ing" (VRU)  or  "suggesting"  (VRS)  responses;  (2)  listening  to  role  model 
tape  recordings  demonstrating  an  "understanding"  (RKU)  or  "suggesting" 
(RMS)  style  of  counseling;  and  (3)  no  intervening  supervisory  experience 
(RON) . 

Hypotheses 


The  following  hypotheses  were  evaluated: 


1.  A significantly  greater  increase  or  decrease  in  the  frequency 
ratio  of  one  response  class  to  the  other  ("understanding"/"suggesting") 
will  be  made  by  naive  helping  persons  after  the  following  types  of  brief 
supervisory  experiences: 

a.  Subjects  receiving  positive  verbal  reinforcement 
during  supervision  for  "understanding"  responses 
made  in  a tape  recorded  quasi-counseling  inter- 
view immediately  prior  to  the  supervisory  exper- 
ience will  change  in  the  direction  of  a higher 
frequency  of  "understanding"  responses  and  a 
lower  frequency  of  "suggesting"  responses  in 
subsequent  interview  segments. 
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b.  Subjects  receiving  positive  verbal  reinforcement 
during  supervision  for  "suggesting"  responses  made 
in  a tape  recorded  qua si- counseling  interview  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  supervisory  experience  will 
change  in  the  direction  of  a higher  frequency  of 
"suggesting"  responses  and  a lower  frequency  of 
"understanding"  responses  in  subsequent  interview 
segments. 

c.  Subjects  listening  to  a role  model  tape  recording 
during  the  supervision  of  a counseling  interview 
demonstrating  an  "understanding"  style  of  counsel- 
ing will  change  in  the  direction  of  a higher  fre- 
quency of  "understanding"  responses  and  a lower 
frequency  of  "suggesting"  responses  in  subsequent 
interview  segments. 

d.  Subjects  listening  to  a role  model  tape  recording 
during  the  supervision  of  a counseling  interview 
demonstrating  a "suggesting"  style  of  counseling 
will  change  in  the  direction  of  a higher  frequency 
of  "suggesting"  responses  and  a lower  frequency  of 
"understanding"  responses  in  subsequent  interview 
segments. 

c.  Subjects  receiving  no  supervisory  experience  between 
quasi-counseling  interviews  will  not  change  the  fre- 
quency of  "understanding"  or  "suggesting"  responses 
among  interview  segments. 

2.  The  proportionate  increase  and  decrease  of  one  response  class 
to  the  other  ( "understanding"/"suggestirg")  will  be  significantly  greater 
for  verbal  reinforcement  than  for  role  model  supervisory  experiences. 

3.  The  amount  of  increase  in  frequency  of  "understanding"  and 
"suggesting"  responses  will  be  significantly  related  to  the  number  of 
experimenter  verbal  reinforcement  responses  given  to  the  helper  during 
verbal  reinforcement  supervision. 


Rating  Instrument 


To  assess  amount 
helper  responses  during 
cation  content  analysis 


and  direction  of  change  in  two  categories  of 
the  quasi-counseling  interviews,  a four-clsssifi- 
system  was  devised  which  incorporated  descriptions 
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of  response  classes  employed  in  four  earlier  studies  (Ashby,  Ford, 
Guerney,  and  Guerney,  1957;  Strupp  and  Wallach,  1965;  Pallone  and  Grande, 
1965;  Pallone  and  DiBenardo,  1967).  The  four  response  classifications 
were : 


1.  "Understanding"  responses  communicated  the  helper’s  understand- 
ing of  the  client's  situation  as  the  client  was  experiencing  it  and  in- 
cluded helper  statements  and  questions  which  were  intended  to  achieve 
this  understanding.  "Understanding"  responses  were  characterized  by  help- 
er responses  which  attempted  to  convey  or  achieve  empathic  understanding. 

2.  "Suggesting"  responses  were  helper  suggestions  for  activity, 
either  within  or  outside  of  the  helping  interview,  which  were  intended  to 
present  alternative  patterns  of  perception  or  behavior.  "Suggesting" 
responses  were  characterized  by  helper  statements  or  questions  which 
directed  attention  to  factors  not  within  the  client's  apparent  awareness. 

3.  "Questioning"  responses  were  inquisitive  in  nature  and  includ- 
ed helper  questions  which  probed  into  the  history  of  an  experience,  asked 
for  further  information,  elaboration,  or  examples. 

4.  "Other"  responses  were  helper  responses  that  were  not  classifi- 
able elsewhere.  They  did  not  include  responses  intended  to  show  or  help 
achieve  helper  -understanding  of  the  client  ("understanding"  responses), 
nor  responses  suggestive  of  a course  of  action  or  different  way  of  look- 
ing at  a situation  ("suggesting"  responses),  nor  responses  requesting  ad- 
ditional information  ("questioning"  responses). 

Definition  of  Helper  Response 


One  helper  response  was  counted  for  any  verbalization  made  by  the 
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helper,  ranging  from  a single  utterance  (such  as,  "Umm")  to  several  com- 
plete sentences  that  were  related  in  conveying  a single  thought.  Helper 
responses  that  were  interrupted  by  client  statements  or  by  pauses  in  the 
helper's  response  were  counted  separately  if  the  helper  response  follow- 
ing the  interruption  served  to  convey  a different  thought.  Thus,  a se- 
ries of  helper  responses  were  counted  as  a single  response  if  they  all 
served  to  communicate  the  same  message,  regardless  if  they  were  several 
complete  sentences  or  if  they  were  interrupted  by  pauses  or  client  state- 
ments. Silence  in  the  interview  was  counted  as  a helper  response  if  it 
lasted  for  a period  of  five  seconds  or  more. 

A sample  of  the  rating  instrument  and  the  guidelines  that  the 
raters  followed  in  classifying  helper  responses  from  tape  recordings  are 
included  in  Appendix  A. 

The  Sample 

i 

The  subjects  were  25  undergraduate  female  students  who  lived  in 
one  of  the  coeducational  residence  halls  (Hume  Hall)  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Florida  during  the  third  quarter,  1967-1968.  Each  subject 
was  one  of  a roommate  pair  who  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  study. 

It  was  anticipated  that  including  only  girls  who  were  currently 
rooming  together  would  minimize  interaction  variability  attributable  to 
differing  degrees  of  familiarity  end  friendship  in  helper-client  pairs. 
Housing  regulations  at  the  University  of  Florida  were  such  tnat  if  a girl 
did  not  like  her  roommate  or  preferred  to  live  with  another  girl  or  alone 
she  had  had  at  least  three  opportunities  to  make  such  a change  prior  to 
the  time  this  experiment  was  conducted.  These  assumptions  regarding  fa- 
miliarity and  friendship  appear  to  have  been  justified  on  the  basis  of 
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information  gathered  from  the  subjects. 

Each  subject  was  asked  about  the  length  of  time  she  and  her  room- 
mate had  lived  together,  whether  or  not  they  planned  to  room  together 
the  following  year,  and  how  she  classified  her  roommate  in  comparison 
with  other  friends  (such  as  "best,"  or  "not  too  much  of  a friend,"  etc.). 

Of  the  25  roommate  pairs,  19  bad  roomed  together  all  year,  four  for  two 
quarters,  and  two  for  one  quarter;  17  pairs  planned  to  room  together  the 
next  year,  three  would  have  roomed  together  the  next  year  had  it  not  been 
for  an  interfering  event  (one  was  transferring;  one  was  getting  married; 
and  the  third  was  failing  out  of  school),  and  five  did  not  plan  to  room 
together  the  following  year.  Forty- two  of  the  50  subjects  described 

their  roommate  as  their  "oest"  friend. 

This  population  was  also  selected  because  of  the  very  high  p-opo^- 
tion  of  freshmen  women  who  lived  in  Hume  Hall.  Of  the  25  roommate  pairs, 
two  were  juniors,  one  was  sophomore,  and  22  were  freshmen.  This  tended  to 
support  an  assumption  made  regarding  the  relative  naivete  of  the  subjects 
in  terms  of  their  knowledge  of  counseling  theory,  practice,  and  techniques. 

Participation  in  the  experiment  was  encouraged  by  female  Housing 
Staff  members  (Resident  Assistants)  who  lived  in  Hume  Hall.  The  total 
number  of  subjects  was  50,  25  of  whom  were  actor-clients  and  25  of  whom 
were  helpers  assigned  to  one  of  five  different  supervisory  treatments. 

Method  of  Procedure 


S che diilin g the  Interviews 

Available  times  were  typed  on  a sheet  of  paper  at  intervals  ci 
one  hour  and  15  minutes  with  one  schedule  sheet  for  each  of  five  days. 
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Roommates  were  requested  to  sign  their  names  beside  the  time  most  conven- 
ient for  them  to  spend  approximately  an  hour  together  participating  in 
the  experiment.  Each  pair  was  given  an  appointment  card  as  well  as  ver- 
bally reminded  of  the  appointment  time.  All  interviews  were  held  within 
a five  day  period  in  one  of  the  counseling  offices  in  the  Hume  Hall  Area 
Office . 


Assignment  to  Treatment  Groups 

The  subjects  were  assigned  to  a treatment  group  on  the  basis  of 
the  order  of  their  availability  to  participate.  Thus,  referring  to 
Table  1,  the  first  scheduled  roommate  pair  was  recorded  on  Tape  £1, 
Section  1,  and  was  assigned  to  a verbal  reinforcement  of  "understanding" 
responses  (VRU)  treatment  group;  the  second  roommate  pair  was  recorded 
on  Tape  #1,  Section  2,  and  was  assigned  to  a verbal  reinforcement  of 
"suggesting"  responses  (VRS)  treatment;  the  fifth  roommate  pair  was  re- 
corded on  Tape  #2,  Section  1,  and  was  assigned  to  a no  treatment  (NON) 
group;  and  so  on. 

Introductory  Treatment 

As  each  roommate  pair  arrived  for  their  appointment,  they  were 
engaged  in  casual  conversation  by  the  experimenter.  During  this  con- 
versation, one  girl  was  arbitrarily  selected  by  the  experimenter  to  be 
the  actor-client  and  was  given  a copy  of  the  "Directions  to  Clients" 

(see  Appendix  B) . These  instructed  her  to  role  play  a student  seeking 
assistance  from  a friend  and  provided  a typed  description  of  a problem 
which  she  could  use  as  a focal  area  for  discussion.  The  problem  topic 
was  developed  through  consultation  with  several  Housing  Staff  members 
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TABLE  1 

SUPERVISORY  TREATMENT  AND  RECORDING  SEQUENCE 


Tape  # One-half-hour  Section  of  Tape  Treatment 


1 

2 

3 

4 ..... 

Excluded 

1 

= 

VRU 

+ 

VRS 

+ 

RMU 

+ 

RMS 

NON 

2 

= 

NON 

+ 

VRU 

+ 

VRS 

+ 

RMU 

RMS. 

3 

= 

RMS 

+ 

NON 

4* 

VRU 

+ 

VRS 

RMU 

4 

= 

RMU 

+ 

RMS 

+ 

NON 

+ 

VRU 

VRS: 

5 

- 

VRS 

+ 

RMU 

+ 

RMS 

+ 

NON 

VRU 

6 

= 

VRU 

+ 

VRS 

+ 

RMU 

+ 

RMS 

NON 

7 

= 

NCN 

Note.-  VRU  refers  to  a verbal  reinforcement  of  "understanding" 
responses  treatment)  VRS  to  verbal  reinforcement  of  "suggesting"  re- 
sponses) RMU  to  a role  model)  "-understanding"  treatment)  RMS  to  a role 
model)  "suggesting"  treatment)  and  NON  to  no  supervisory  experiences. 

who  were  counselors  to  the  women  residents.  It  was  believed  that  the 
problem  area  contained  sufficient  cues  common  to  a majority  of  under- 
graduate women  so  that  the  actor-client  would  be  readily  able  to  identify 
with  all  or  a part  of  it.  Additionally,  the  actor-client  was  encouraged 
to  discuss  a matter  of  more  immediate  concern  if  this  would  make  her 
more  comfortable. 

The  roommate  arbitrarily  selected  to  be  the  helper  was  given  a 
copy  of  "Directions  to  Helpers"  (see  Appendices  C,  D,  and  E),  according 
to  the  treatment  group  to  which  she  had  been  assigned.  These  directions 
were  similar  in  format  for  all  treatment  groups  and  all  instructed  the 
helper  to  try  and  help  her  roommate  with  the  problem  she  was  facing. 

The  differences  among  the  three  sets  of  directions  related  to  the 
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different  supervisory  treatments.  Questions  about  the  experiment  were 
answered  within  the  framework  of  the  written  directions. 

Supervisory  Treatments 

All  of  the  25  helper  (treated)  subjects  participated  in  an  initial 
10  minute  helping  interview.  These  established  the  base  rates  for  each 
helper  and  group  of  helpers  on  the  four-classification  content  analysis 
system.  After  this  initial  interview  with  her  client,  each  helper  under- 
went a 10  minute  supervisory  experience  followed  by  a second  helping  in- 
terview, then  a second  supervision  treatment,  and  a third  and  final  10 
minute  helping  interview.  Thus,  each  helper  engaged  in  a total  of  30 
minutes  of  helping  interview  time  (all  tape  recorded)  and  20  minutes  of 
supervision  time  (tape  recorded  for  the  verbal  reinforcement  treatment 
goups  only).  The  differential  supervisory  treatments  were  as  follows. 

Verbal  reinforcement  of  "understanding"  responses  (VRU) 

The  initial  10  minute  helping  interview  was  tape  recorded.  Im- 
mediately following  this  10  minute  period,  the  experimenter  entered  the 
counseling  room  and  asked  the  client  to  wait  outside  for  10  minutes  dur- 
ing which  time  the  helper  and  the  experimenter  listened  to  the  tape  re- 
cording of  the  interview.  For  every  helper  response  the  experimenter 
was  able  to  distinguish  as  appropriate  to  the  '‘understanding"  category, 
the  experimenter  made  a verbally  reinforcing  comment  such  as,  "That  was 
a very  good  response,"  or,  "Good,"  "Fine,"  etc.  Thus,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, this  was  an  attempt  to  continuously  reinforce  every  "understand- 
ing" response  made  by  the  helper  during  the  recorded  interview.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  10  minute  supervision  period,  the  client  was  brought 
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back  into  the  room  for  a second  helping  interview,  also  tape  recorded. 
After  that  10  minute  period,  the  experimenter  again  interrupted  and,  for 
the  second  interview  tape,  repeated  the  procedure  described  above.  After 
the  second  10  minutes  of  supervision,  the  client  returned  for  a third  and 
final  taoe  recorded  helping  interview.  At  the  end  of  that  10  minute  pe- 
riod, both  subjects  were  interviewed  by  the  experimenter  as  a form  of 
debriefing  (see  "Concluding  Treatment,"  below). 

Verbal  reinforcement  of  "suggesting"  responses  (TitS)_ 

The  same  procedure  described  above  for  VRU  was  repeated  for  this 
group  of  five  subjects  but,  instead  of  reinforcing  "understanding"  re- 
sponses made  by  the  helper,  "suggesting"  responses  were  positively  re- 
inforced by  the  experimenter. 

Role  model:  "understanding"  (RKU) 

The  interview  and  supervision  time  schedule  was  the  same  for  this 
group  but,  instead  of  a supervision  session  with  the  experimenter,  the 
subject  was  told  that  a tape  recording  of  a counseling  session  conducted 
by  an  experienced  and  successful  counselor  was  available  for  her  to  hear 
and  from  which  she  might  learn  something  that  would  be  of  value  in  help- 
ing her  client.  She  listened  to  the  tape  recording  for  10  minutes  and 
then  the  client  returned  for  a second  10  minute  helping  interview,  -his 
was  followed  by  a second  10  minute  period  of  listening  to  the  demonstra- 
tion tape  after  which  the  client  returned  for  the  third  and  final  helping 
interview,  followed  by  the  debriefing  session,  -ne  helper  was  not  odd 
that  the  role  model  counselor  was  demonstrating  an  "understanding"  style 
of  counseling  but  only  that  he  was  an  experienced  and  successiul  counse- 
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Role  model:  "suggesting"  (MS) 

The  same  procedure  as  described  above  for  the  RMU  treatment  group 
was  followed  for  this  group  tut,  instead  of  listening  to  a role  model 
counselor  who  demonstrated  an  "understanding"  style  of  counseling,  the 
counselor  and  client  demonstrated  a "suggesting"  style  of  counseling. 

No  treatment  (NON) 

A fifth  group  of  five  subjects  received  no  directed  supervisory 
experiences  between  helping  interviews.  This  group  conducted  the  ini- 
tial 10  minute  helping  interview  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  client 
was  asked  to  wait  outside  for  10  minutes  while  the  helper  remained  alone 
in  the  interview  room.  The  helper  was  asked  to  think  over  the  conversa- 
tion she  had  just  had  with  her  partner  to  see  if  she  could  think  of  ways 
in  which  she  might  have  been  of  more  help.  After  10  minutes  of  non- 
directed  activity,  the  client  returned  for  a second  helping  interview 
followed  by  a second  10  minute  period  of  directionless  activity  for  the 
helper.  The  third  and  final  helping  interview  followed  by  the  debriefing 
ensued. 

Concluding  Treatment 

Immediately  following  the  third  and  final  helping  interview  of  all 
groups,  both  girls  were  engaged  in  conversation  by  the  experimenter.  The 
general  tenor  of  this  was  casual  and  initially  focused  around  the  question 
of,  "Well,  how  did  your  interviews  go?"  This  allowed  the  experimenter  to 
subjectively  evaluate  the  emotional  status  of  both  participants  and  was 
taken  as  a precautionary  measure  should  any  unforeseen  involvement  or 
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stress  have  arisen.  Fortunately,  this  proved  to  be  an  unnecessary  pre- 
caution. Subjectively,  this  step  was  useful  in  obtaining  feedback  from 
the  oartici'Dants  and  it  provided  a closure  for  the  participants  so  that 
they  departed  with  positive  feelings  about  the  experiment. 

Another  area  of  discussion  with  the  participants  involved  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  were  interested  in  receiving  a copy  of 
the  findings  of  the  study.  If  an  interest  was  expressed,  the  name  and 
home  address  of  the  girl  was  recorded  and  an  abstract  was  mailed  to  her . 
All  of  the  participants  requested  and  were  sent  a copy  of  the  results. 

This  was  followed  by  a request  that,  if  asked  about  the  study  by 
other  residents,  they  only  discuss  it  in  general  terms  such  as,  "Oh,  he 
Uust  wanted  to  see  how  friends  help  each  other,"  or,  "He  tape  recorded  a 
few  interviews  between  my  roommate  and  myself,"  and  similar  broad  state- 
ments. It  was  stressed  that  this  request  was  only  to  ensure  that  new 
subjects  would  then  be  similar  to  themselves  in  terms  of  knowing  what  to 
expect.  The  feedback  mentioned  above  suggested  that  this  was  a success- 
ful step. 

Role  Kodel  Tane  Recordings 

The  two  role  model  tape  recordings  each  reflected  one  of  two 
counseling  styles.  The  role  model;  "understanding"  tape  was  selected  oe— 
cause  of  its  high  frequency  of  helper  (counselor)  responses  that  fit  the 
"understanding"  category  of  the  four-classification  content  analysis 
system.  Of  the  total  of  58  counselor  responses,  the  raters  (see  below) 
judged  53  of  them  to  fit  in  the  "understanding"  category. 

The  role  model;  "suggesting"  tape  was  prepared  specifically  for 
the  experiment.  Of  the  56  counselor  responses,  53  were  judged  to  be  in 
the  "suggesting"  classification. 
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Both  tapes  were  role  model  demonstrations  and  were  not  tape  re- 
cordings of  actual  counseling  interviews.  The  problem  topics  of  both 
clients  on  these  tapes  were  comparable  and  both  tapes  lasted  slightly 
longer  than  20  minutes.  Thus,  insofar  as  possible,  both  tapes  were 
equal  except  for  counselor  style  and  both  role  model  treatment  groups 
listened  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  interview  per  super- 
vision session. 


The  Raters 

The  persons  selected  to  listen  to  the  tape  recorded  helping  inter- 
views and  classify  each  helper  response  were  three  advanced-level  grad- 
uate students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Personnel  Services  Department  of 
the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  They  were  chosen 
for  their  knowledge  of  counseling  theory  and  experience  in  listening 
discriminatively  to  tape  recorded  counseling  interviews. 

The  raters  were  each  given  a copy  of  the  "Directions  to  Raters" 
(see  Appendix  A)  which  instructed  them  in  the  procedures  to  follow  in 
using  the  rating  sheets  and  definitions  of  tne  four  categories  of  re- 
sponses. All  three  raters  met  together  with  the  experimenter  to  resolve 
questions  which  arose  about  the  directions  and  four  response  categories. 
The  raters  were  then  trained  jointly. 

Initially,  the  tape  recordings  of  extra  interview  sequences  (not 
included  in  this  study)  were  played  while  the  experimenter  and  rauers 
listened.  The  tape  was  stopped  after  each  helper  response  and  joint  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  appropriate  classification  ensued  until  agreement  was 
reached.  After  jointly  rating  several  interview  sessions,  this  step  was 
followed  by  independent  (no  intervening  discussion)  ratings  of  interview 
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sequences.  The  first  independent  ratings  showed  6l.3  per  cent  unanimous 
agreement  among  the  judges.  After  approximately  six  hours  of  training, 
the  three  raters  achieved  a level  of  83.3  per  cent  unanimous  agreement  in 
independently  rating  one  complete  three-session  (30  minute)  interview 
(Tape  #7,  Section  1,  NON  treatment).  This  was  judged  to  be  sufficient 
inter- judge  reliability  to  allow  the  judges  to  rate  tapes  independently. 

After  establishing  the  inter-judge  reliability,  all  judges  raued 
the  role  model  tapes  by  10  minute  segments.  The  unanimous  agreement 
among  the  raters  for  the  RKU  tape  was  94*6  per  cent  and  for  the  RMS  tape 
was  98.2  per  cent.  These  results  suggest  that  both  role  model  tapes 
were  substantial  demonstrations  of  tneir  response  categories  and  that  the 
raters  had  established  a commonality  of  definition  regarding  these  two 
response  categories. 

Each  judge  was  given  eight  sets  of  rating  sheets  and  two  tapes. 

One  rater  was  given  Tapes  frl  and  #2,  one  was  given  Tapes  #3  and  #4,  ana 
one  was  given  Tapes  $5  and  #6  (as  noted  in  Table  l) . This  permitted  each 
judge  to  rate  each  of  the  five  different  treatment  groups  at  least  once 
with  a different  sequence  of  treatments  on  each  tape.  'When  the  raters 
had  completed  their  independent  ratings,  all  materials  were  returned  to 
the  experimenter  for  analysis  of  the  data. 

Two  other  raters  with  qualifications  comparable  to  the  three  men- 
tioned above  rated  the  verbal  reinforcement  supervisory  sessions  for  fre- 
quency and  quality  of  experimenter  responses.  They  were  provided  with  a 
typescript  of  all  experimenter  responses  made  during  the  verbal  reinforce- 
ment supervisory  sessions  which  included  a notation  as  to  whether  the  re- 
sponse was  to  a helper  statement  made  during  the  helping  interview  (on 
the  tape  recording)  or  to  a helper  statement  made  within  the  supervision 
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The  two  raters  agreed  in  classifying  92.4  per  cent  of  all  experi- 
menter responses  into  one  of  three  categories:  (l)  positive  re inforcer j 
(2)  neutral  or  a response  made  to  a helper  statement  within  the  super- 
vision session;  or  (3)  a negative  reinforcer.  i\:o  experimenter  responses 
were  classified  as  being  negative  reinforcers.  Differences  in  the  two 
raters 1 judgements  were  averaged  to  arrive  at  a frequency  for  computing 
correlations  between  experimenter  reinforcements  and  helper  responses. 
That  is,  if  one  rater  judged  an  experimenter  response  to  be  a positive 
reinforcer  and  the  other  rated  it  neutral,  a frequency  of  .3  was  given 
to  each  category. 

These  two  raters  also  listened  to  two  different  randomly  selected 
samples  (40  minutes)  of  supervisory  sessions  to  make  a global  evaluation 
of  the  nature  of  the  experimenter  responses  during  supervision.  Both 
judges  agreed  that  the  experimenter  responses  were,  in  a global  sense, 
what  are  generally  conceded  to  be  positive  reinforcers.  Most  of  the  ex- 
perimenter responses  were  described  by  the  raters  as  verbal  praise  which, 
as  noted  earlier,  can  be  viewed  as  a generalized  reinforcer. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

It  was  recognized  that  interpretations  of  the  results  of  this 
study  should  not  be  made  beyond  the  limitations  imposed  in  the  design. 
The  following  were  among  the  more  prominent  considerations. 

Analogue  Design 

The  extent  to  which  the  counseling  and  supervisory  conditions  in 
this  study  simulated  or  were  analogous  to  actual  counseling  and  super- 
visory interviews  imposed  limitations  in  generalizing  the  results  to 
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Sex  of  Subjects 

The  evidence  in  the  literature  suggesting  that  inexperienced  fe- 
male helping  persons  behave  differently  than  males  and  that  females  are 
more  willing  to  talk  about  personal  problems  than  are  males  indicated 
seme  restrictions  in  interpreting  the  results. 

Friendship  of  Subjects 

The  subjects  in  this  study  had  pre-established  interaction  pat- 
terns based  upon  their  friendship  and/or  the  fact  that  they  were  living 
together.  It  may  be  that  persons  not  acquainted  with  each  other  would 
interact  in  a different  manner. 

Sample  Size  and  Selection 

The  size  of  each  treatment  group  (five)  imposed  limitations  in  the 
generalizability  of  the  results,  as  did  the  fact  that  the  subjects  were 
volunteers  rather  than  randomly  selected. 

Time  and  Response  Class 

Further  limitations  were  imposed  by  the  fact  that  the  interview 
sessions  were  only  10  minutes  in  length  and  that  only  immediate  effects 
of  differential  treatments  in  influencing  only  two  response  classes  were 
examined.  .Another  limitation,  which  may  have  diminished  the  effects  of 
the  verbal  reinforcement  technique,  involved  the  time  lapse  between  the 
original  helper  response  and  the  experimenter  reinforcement  of  that  re- 
sponse during  supervision.  The  literature  pertaining  to  learning  theory 
and  experiments  generally  notes  that  the  sooner  a reward  follows  a desired 
behavior  the  more  effective  is  the  reward  in  shaping  subsequent  behavior. 
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Appropriateness  of  Limitations 

With  due  consideration  to  the  limitations  noted  above,  it  was  also 
recognized  that  this  study  incorporated  a number  of  positive  features  at- 
tributable to  the  design. 

The  very  limitations  mentioned  were  seen  as  strong  points  in  al- 
lowing the  examination  of  specific  supervisory  treatments  in  the  influ- 
encing of  helper  behavior.  It  was  felt  that  restricting  as  much  as  pos- 
sible helper  response  variability  associated  with  such  factors  as  differ- 
ences in  subjects'  knowledge  of  counseling  theory  and  practice,  sex,  de- 
gree of  friendship,  time,  etc.  would  increase  the  power  of  the  observa- 
tions regarding  the  influence  of  these  verbal  conditioning  supervisory 
techniques.  Eecause  of  the  need  for  research  on  counseling  supervision, 
a careful  limiting  of  the  areas  examined  seemed  most  appropriate. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

This  experiment  was  designed  to  examine  the  effects  of  verbal  con- 
ditioning supervisory  techniques  on  the  subsequent  verbal  interview  behav- 
ior of  naive  helping  persons.  Specifically,  it  examined  the  influence  of 
positive  verbal  reinforcement,  role  model  demonstrations,  and  no  supervi- 
sory experiences  in  terms  of  increasing  the  production  of  one  of  two 
classes  of  responses. 

The  study  was  designed  to  evaluate  these  hypotheses: 

1.  The  relative  frequencies  of  "understanding'*  or  "suggesting" 
responses  by  naive  helping  persons  will  be  increased  during  subsequent 
interviews  through  the  use  of  verbal  reinforcement  and  role  model  demon- 
strations (verbal  conditioning  techniques). 

2.  The  verbal  reinforcement  technique  will  be  a more  potent  agent 
of  change  than  the  role  model  tape  recordings. 

3.  There  will  be  a relationship  between  the  number  of  verbal  re- 
inforcements provided  by  the  experimenter  and  the  frequency  of  that  class 
of  response  made  by  the  helper  after  reinforcement. 

In  addition  to  the  hypotheses  stated  above,  several  other  areas 
were  examined  and  are  discussed  in  a later  section  of  this  chapter. 
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Equality  of  Groups 

Before  comparisons  between  groups  after  treatment  could  be  made, 
it  was  first  necessary  to  establish  the  equality  of  all  groups  on  the 
criterion  measure  prior  to  treatment.  To  examine  the  similarity  among 
groups,  a one-way  analysis  of  variance  design  was  employed  to  compare 
the  mean  ratio  score  of  all  groups  during  the  first  interview. 

A ratio  score  is  defined  as  that  value  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number  of  "understanding"  responses  by  the  number  of  "suggesting"  re- 
sponses per  individual.  The  number  of  responses  by  classification  for 
all  individuals  and  all  interviews  are  tabulated  in  Appendix  F.  The 
ratio  scores  for  all  individuals  provided  the  basic  data  for  several 
statistical  analyses.  These  dsta  are  contained  in  Appendix  G. 

The  results  of  the  one-way  analysis  of  variance  of  first  inter- 
view ratio  scores  are  summarized  in  Table  2.  These  results  suggest  that 

tabu:  2 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  ALL  FIRST  INTERVIEW  RATIO  SCORES 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Sauares 

d.f . 

Mean  Sauare 

F 

Between  groups 

6.07106 

4 

1.51776 

.92663 

Within  groups 

32.75844 

20 

1.63792 

Total 

38.8295 

24 

there  was  no  significant  difference  among  the  groups  in  the  first  inter- 
view ratio  scores.  This  step  was  considered  vital  in  terms  of  other  anal- 
yses, because  any  differences  found  subsequently  would  be  more  likely  to 
have  been  attributable  to  treatments  than  inherent  differences  among 


groups. 
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.Analysis  of  Treatment  Effects 

To  obtain  a comprehensive  analysis  of  any  differences  among  all 
treatment  groups  from  one  interview  session  to  the  next,  an  analysis  of 
variance  with  repeated  measures  (Winer,  1962,  Chapter  7)  was  employed. 

A summary  of  this  analysis  is  contained  in  Table  3. 


TABLE  3 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  WITH  REPEATED  MEASURES  FOR  ALL  SUBJECTS 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Sauares 

d.f . 

Mean  Sauare 

F 

Between  subjects 

329.9544 

24 

A (treatment) 

35.6239 

4 

8.9059 

.6051 

Subjects  with- 

294.3305 

20 

14.7165 

in  groups 
Within  subjects 

246.452 

50 

1.8699 

B (interview 

18.374 

2 

9.187 

session 

AB 

31.5593 

8 

3.9449 

.8029 

B x subjects 

196.5187 

40 

4.9129 

within  groups 

There  were  no  significant  differences  among  the  subjects  attrib- 
utable to  either  the  treatments  or  interview  sequence.  These  nonsignif- 
icant findings  precluded  the  necessity  of  a more  detailed  examination. 

As  a matter  of  interest  only,  one-way  analyses  of  variance  tables  for 
each  treatment  group  across  interview  sessions  are  included  in  Appendix 
H.  These  additional  nonsignificant  results  suggest  that,  due  to  the 
small  sample  size  in  each  group  and  the  wide  variations  in  ratio  scores, 
the  computed  error  variance  is  too  large  to  reflect  differences  statis- 
tically. 

Prior  to  conducting  the  experiment,  predictions  had  been  made  re- 
garding the  increase  in  one  response  class  with  a corresponding  decrease 
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in  the  other  response  class  examined  for  each  of  the  four  treatment 
groups.  Thus,  it  was  predicted  that  the  ratio  scores  for  the  VRU  and 
EMU  groups  would  increase  and  that  the  ratio  scores  for  the  VRS  and  RMS 
groups  would  decrease.  It  was  also  predicted  that  the  ratio  scores  from 
the  first  to  the  second  to  the  third  interview  sessions  for  the  NON  group 
would  he  basically  unchanged.  A closer  look  at  the  average  ratio  score 
for  each  group  from  interview  session  to  # 2 to  #3  in  Appendix  G sug- 
gests that,  at  least  numerically,  these  predictions  were  supported. 

Again,  it  appears  that  the  small  sample  size  and  variations  in  ratio 
scores  operated  against  supporting  this  observation  statistically. 

Verbal  Reinforcement  and  Role  Model  Tare  Recordings 

To  evaluate  possible  differences  in  terms  of  potency  of  change 
produced  by  the  verbal  reinforcement  technique  as  compared  to  the  role 
model  tape  recordings,  a t test  wTas  computed  for  the  average  ratio  score 
in  the  third  interview  session  for  VRU  vs.  EMU  and  VRS  vs.  RMS.  The 
lack  of  statistical  significance  in  the  slight  differences  between  the 
average  ratio  scores  for  the  verbal  reinforcement  treatments  and  the  role 
model  treatments  is  noted  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4 

t TESTS  OF  THIRD  INTERVIEW  SESSION 


Comparison 

Observed  Kean  Difference 

t 

VRU  vs.  EMU 

1.546 

8 

.55115 

VRS  vs.  RMS 

.218 

8 

.29598 
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Number  of  Verbal  Reinforcements  and  Response  Frequency 

To  determine  if  there  was  a relationship  between  the  number  of 
experimenter  verbal  reinforcements  and  frequency  of  the  reinforced  re- 
sponse class  made  by  the  helper,  several  correlation  analyses  were 
made.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  5 and  suggest  that  there  was  a 

TABLE  5 

C00HELATI0N  BETWEEN  VERBAL  REINFORCEMENTS  AND  RESPONSES 


Suoervision  Session 

Interview  Session 

Correlation  Coefficient 

1 

2 

r = .077 

2 

o 

.? 

r = .514 

1 & 2 

3 

r = .504 

1 

1 

r = .076 

1 & 2 

1 Sc  2 

r = .08 

moderately  positive  (but  nonsignificant)  correlation  between  the  nun- 
ber  of  experimenter  reinforcements  in  both  the  second  and  total  (first 
wind  second)  supervision  session  and  the  number  of  that  category  of  re- 
sponse made  by  the  helper  during  the  third  interview  session.  It  ap- 
pears that  most  of  this  agreement  stems  from  the  correlation  between 
the  second  supervision  session  and  the  immediately  succeeding  third 
helping  interview  session. 

The  two  very  low  correlations  cited  at  the  bottom  of  Table  5 be- 
tween the  number  of  experimenter  reinforcements  and  the  number  of  that 
response  class  apparently  available  to  reinforce  suggest  that  either 
the  experimenter  missed  a great  many  opportunities  for  positively  re- 
inforcing the  helpers'  responses  or  that  the  experimenter  and  the 
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raters  differed  in  their  interpretations  of  the  two  response  classes.  A 
tabulation  of  the  number  of  experimenter  reinforcements  and  the  number  of 
appropriate  helper  responses  by  session  is  contained  in  Appendix  I. 

Other  Observations 

In  addition  to  the  several  hypotheses  formally  investigated  in 
this  study,  several  observations  incidental  to  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  experiment  were  made. 

Reinforcements  end  Role  kodel  Demonstrations 

Each  role  model  tape  recording  contained  a total  of  53  examples 
of  the  appropriate  counselor  response  category.  This  meant  that  the 
subjects  in  the  HMU  and  RMS  treatment  groups  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
an  average  of  26.5  demonstrations  of  the  appropriate  helper  response 
class  in  each  10  minute  supervision  session.  These  figures  compare  very 
poorly  with  the  average  number  of  experimenter  reinforcements  of  only 
17.6  in  the  total  supervision  period  (8.8  per  10  minute  session)  for  the 
VRU  group  and  18  in  the  total  supervision  time  (9.0  per  supervision  ses- 
sion) for  the  VRS  treatment  group. 

These  comparisons  may  offer  a source  of  explanation  for  the  lack 
of  statistically  significant  results  noted  above.  It  may  ce  that  if  the 
experimenter  had  teen  more  adept  at  reinforcing  appropriate  responses 
more  noticeable  differences  in  predicted  directions  would  have  accrued. 

Frequency  of  Response  Categories 

A tabulation  of  the  total  number  of  each  response  class  per  inter- 
view session  for  all  subjects  and  groups  is  contained  in  Appendix  F. 
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Overall,  the  "other"  category  accounted  for  37  per  cent  of  all  helper  re- 
sponses, "understanding"  for  27.9  per  cent,  "questioning"  for  21.8  per 
cent,  and  "suggesting"  for  only  13.6  per  cent.  These  figures  lend  sup- 
port to  the  idea  that  the  "suggesting"  category  may  have  teen  too  re- 
strictive to  te  readily  comparable  with  the  "understanding"  class  and 
that  further  revision  in  definitions  might  have  been  in  order. 

Deviations  in  Subject  Roles 

The  experimenter  listened  to  all  of  the  tape  recorded  helping  in- 
terviews to  make  a global  evaluation  of  the  nature  of  the  interactions 
which  took  place.  It  was  apparent  that,  while  many  of  the  girls  main- 
tained the  roles  to  which  they  were  assigned,  a noticeable  number  of 
subject  pairs  reversed  roles  so  that  the  girls  designated  as  helpers  as- 
sumed the  role  of  client  and  discussed  areas  of  concern  or  engaged  in 
casual  conversation  with  their  partners.  In  terms  of  numbers,  it  was 
calculated  that  12  of  the  25  pairs  reversed  roles  at  some  time  during 
the  helping  interviews  in  24  of  the  75  sessions. 

These  observations  were  confirmed  during  consultations  between 
the  experimenter  and  the  raters.  Each  rater  commented  on  how  often  he 
detected  the  helper  and  client  reversing  roles  on  the  tapes  he  had  rated. 
The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  this  reversal  of  roles  operated  against 
a more  equitable  distribution  of  responses  because  when  the  helpers  dis- 
continued the  helping  role  the  responses  were  classified  as  "other," 
since  their  responses  were  no  longer  relevant  to  the  task  of  helping  the 
client.  It  appears  that  this  phenomenon  (reversal  of  roles)  contributed 
heavily  to  the  wide  variations  in  helper  ratio  scores. 
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Problem  Tonics 

The  clients'  reactions  to  the  typed  problem  description  with  which 
they  were  provided  (Appendix  B)  were  varied.  After  reading  the  descrip- 
tion, some  girls  made  comments  such  as  "Ch,  this  is  just  like  me  I"  while 
others  indicated  the  problem  suggestions  had  no  relevance  to  them.  A 
breakdown  of  the  problem  topics  discussed  by  the  clients  is  shown  in 
Table  6. 

TABIS  6 

FREQUENCY  0?  PROBLEM  TOPICS 


Problem  Tonic  Discussed 


Number  of  Clients 


Dating  20 
School  14 
Marriage  10 
Interpersonal  relations  9 
Sex  7 
Family  5 
Goals  3 
Religion  2 


The  problem  description  given  to  the  clients  contained  suggestions 
relating  to  dating,  marriage,  pledging  a sorority,  and  choosing  a career. 
It  appears  that  the  problem  description  was  useful  to  most  of  the  clients 
and  that,  even  if  they  did  not  follow  it  exclusively,  enough  cues  to 
areas  of  common  concern  were  provided  for  most  of  them. 

Helper  Time 

Using  two  stop  watches,  one  to  record  the  length  of  the  total 
helping  interview  and  one  to  record  the  amount  of  time  the  helper  talked, 
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the  experimenter  was  able  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  time 
used  by  the  helper  and/or  allocated  to  the  client.  The  results  are  tab- 
ulated in  Appendix  J. 

Kanfer  (1965)  studied  the  amount  of  time  spent  talking  by  a group 
of  naive  female  subjects,  similar  to  the  subjects  used  in  the  present 
study,  'under  a peer  relationship  and  a role-played  therapeutic  interview. 
The  subjects  distributed  the  time  for  speaking  about  equally  under  the 
peer  conditions,  but  in  their  psychotherapy  roles  the  patients  were  allot- 
ted significantly  more  time.  One  group  of  therapists  used  28  per  cent 
and  another  group  used  37  per  cent  of  the  total  time.  In  the  present 
study,  it  was  found  that  the  helpers  talked  an  average  of  37.3  per  cent 
of  the  time,  a figure  which  appears  to  be  in  line  with  Kanfer*s  findings. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  time  dimension  in  the  helping 
interviews  can  be  seen  in  Table  7.  There  appears  to  be  a moderate  de— 


TABLE  7 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  HELPER  TIME 


Interview 

Treatment 

Session 

VRU 

VES 

RMU 

RMS 

NON 

1 

40% 

43% 

31% 

37% 

37% 

2 

30% 

43% 

30% 

48% 

42% 

3 

32 % 

49% 

36% 

46% 

36% 

crease  in  helper  time  for  the  VRU  group  and  a slight  increase  for  the  VnS 
and  RMS  groups.  If  predictions  had  been  made  regarding  the  degree  of 
helper  activity,  these  trends  reflect  the  directions  that  would  have  been 
predicted.  In  the  third  interview  sessions,  the  helpers  for  whom 
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11 suggesting"  responses  were  encouraged  engaged  in  at  least  10  per  cent 
(or  more)  more  talk,  in  terms  of  average  time,  than  did  the  three  other 
groups. 

Clinical  Impressions 

Overall,  the  girls  who  participated  in  this  investigation  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  experience.  No  negative  reactions  were  expressed  to  the 
experimenter  and  most  departed  with  apparently  positive  feelings.  Vhat- 
ever  rumors  were  spread  about  the  study  must  have  been  favorable  because 
toward  the  end  of  the  five-day  period  during  which  the  data  were  gathered, 
several  roommate  pairs  approached  the  experimenter  to  request  that  they 
be  included  in  the  study. 

There  were  several  notable  instances  where  the  client  had  talked 
through  a problem  and  was  able  to  reach  a resolution  of  it.  One  girl, 
for  example,  was  in  a conflict  regarding  her  fiance's  impatience  to  get 
married  and  did  not  know  whether  she  should  marry  him  during  the  summer 
and  leave  school  or  whether  she  should  finish  her  degree  before  getting 
married.  During  the  second  interview  session,  she  decided  on  the  latter. 

The  investigation  was  introduced  to  the  subjects  as  an  attempt  to 
learn  how  female  roommates  help  one  another.  To  the  extent  that  the  sub- 
jects interacted  in  a manner  that  may  be  considered  typical  for  them,  it 
would  appear  that  they  generally  take  turns  in  sharing  their  problems. 
This  was  most  noticeable  when  they  reversed  the  roles  to  which  they  had 
been  assigned. 

There  were  a few  instances  where,  in  listening  to  the  tapes,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  experimenter  had  erred  in  assigning  roles.  If, 
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for  example,  the  girl  who  had  been  assigned  the  role  of  helper  was  more 
accustomed  to  receiving  help  from  her  roommate,  they  tended  to  correct 
the  miscasting  by  a more  or  less  permanent  reversal  of  roles  over  the 
entire  interview  sequence. 

There  were  also  a few  examples  of  girls  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  sharing  their  problems  with  their  roommates.  These  tended  to  be  the 
same  pairs  who  did  not  state  that  their  roommates  were  their  "best'1 
friends  and  who  had  no  plans  to  live  together  during  the  following  year. 


Discussion 

The  lack  of  statistically  significant  results  is  disappointing. 
Some  encouragement  that  the  research  hypotheses  might  be  valid  can  be 
drawn  from  visual  observations  of  the  data. 

One  of  the  hypotheses  stated  earlier  predicted  that  the  VRU  and 
RMU  groups  would  increase  the  number  of  "understanding"  responses  and  de- 
crease the  number  of  "suggesting"  responses.  Trends  in  this  direction 
would  be  reflected  in  an  increase  in  ratio  scores  from  interview  session 
#1  to  #3.  The  opposite  prediction  was  made  for  the  VRS  and  RMS  groups. 
The  NON  group  was  not  expected  to  change.  Evidence  (in  terms  of  observ- 
able numerical  differences  only)  that  trends  in  the  predicted  directions 
did  occur  is  contained  in  Table  8.  .Another  way  of  examining  these  trends 
is  in  a combined  tabulation  (VRU  + EMU  and  VRS  + RMS)  of  response  fre- 
ouencies  by  interview  session.  Table  9 summarizes  these  totals  from 
Appendix  F. 
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TABLE  8 

OBSERVED  DIFFERENCES  IN  AVERAGE  RATIO  SCORES 


Treatment 

Interview 

2 

Session 

3 

Difference 

VRU 

2.75 

4.60 

+ 1.85 

VRS 

2.12 

1.48 

- .64 

EMU 

1.63 

3.05 

+ 1.42 

RMS 

2.98 

1.69 

- 1.29 

NON 

2.02 

2.43 

+ .41 

TABLE  9 

RESPONSE  TOTALS  FOR  COMBINED  TEE 

ATMENTS 

Treat- 

ment 

Ses- 

sion 

Under- 

standing 

Classifies 

Sug- 

gesting 

tion 

Ques- 

tioning 

Other 

Total 

VRU 

+ 

EMU 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

98 

148 

105 

351 

44 

37 

32 

113 

110 

109 

89 

308 

131 

106 

136 

373 

383 

400 

362 

1145 

VRS 

1 

107 

59 

80 

130 

376 

+ 

2 

112 

67 

78 

146 

403 

RMS 

3 

74 

75 

72 

173 

394 

Total 

293 

201 

230 

449 

1122 

The  second  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  verbal  reinforcement 
technique  would  be  a more  potent  agent  of  change  than  the  role  model 
treatment.  There  was  no  evidence  in  the  data  to  support  this.  However, 
it  was  noted  that  the  role  model  treatment  groups  heard  about  three  times 
more  role  model  demonstrations  than  the  verbal  reinforcement  groups  re- 
ceived verbal  reinforcements  during  their  respective  supervisory  exper- 
iences. It  is  possible  then,  that  if  the  number  of  verbal  reinforcements 
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were  made  comDsracle  to  the  number  of  role  model  demonstrations,  observ- 
able differences  in  favor  of  the  verbal  reinforcement  treatments  might 
result.  It  must  remain  for  future  research  to  test  this  possibility. 

The  third  hypothesis  predicted  that  there  would  be  a relationship 
between  the  number  of  experimenter  verbal  reinforcements  and  the  number 
of  that  class  of  responses  made  by  the  helper  in  subsequent  interview 
sessions.  The  correlation  of  .514  between  the  number  of  reinforcements 
in  the  second  supervision  session  and  the  number  of  appropriate  responses 
made  by  the  helper  during  the  third  interview  session  is  suggestive  of 
some  agreement  between  the  two. 

Re  commen  d a t ion  s 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  investigation 
that  might  improve  similar  studies  in  the  future.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  ensuring  that  the  experimenter  hears  and  reinforces  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  appropriate  responses  made  by  the  subject.  The  experimenter 
in  this  study  apparently  missed  reinforcing  a number  of  the  availacle  re- 
sponses. Improved  recording  techniques  and  the  use  of  a soundproof  room 
might  help  achieve  this. 

Another  factor  which  apparently  operated  against  achieving  signif- 
icant findings  involved  the  small  sample  size.  Perhaps  an  increase  of 
each  treatment  group  to  about  15  or  20  would  reduce  the  statistical  error 
variance  to  a point  that  differences  in  treatment  effects  would  be  .re- 
flected. 

The  most  important  recommendation  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience gained  from  this  investigation  involves  the  prevention  of  the 
subjects  from  reversing  the  roles  to  which  they  are  assigned.  It  is 
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believed  that  this  phenomenon,  more  than  anything  else,  worked  against 
the  objectives  of  this  study.  The  enforcement  of  maintaining  assigned 
roles  might  be  achieved  in  the  written  directions  to  both  the  helpers 
and  the  clients.  Verbal  admonishment  against  reversing  roles  might  also 
be  employed.  A wider  range  of  problem  topics  for  the  clients  might  be 
provided  from  which  they  could  select  additional  points  of  discussion  if 
the  original,  or  their  own,  problem  topic  is  exhausted. 

Another  possibility  might  involve  the  assignment  of  roles  on  the 
basis  of  habitual  interaction  patterns.  That  is,  ask  the  subjects  which 
one,  if  either,  is  usually  the  helper  in  their  relationship  and  assign 
them  to  roles  accordingly. 

Perhaps  the  most  simple  resolution  of  this  problem  would  be  to  use 
subject  pairs  who  are  not  acquainted  with  each  other.  This  might  increase 
the  tendency  to  conform  to  assigned  roles  by  reducing  role  reversals  as- 
sociated with  habitual  interaction  patterns. 

Implications 

The  lack  of  statistical  findings  in  this  study  work  against  draw- 
ing any  far-reaching  conclusions  or  implications.  However,  the  small 
amount  of  support  that  can  be  found  suggests  that  the  original  design 
may  still  be  useful  in  examining  supervisory  variables.  The  investiga- 
tor feels  that,  if  the  improvements  noted  above  are  incorporated  into 
another  study,  the  results  might  have  important  implications  for  the 
field  of  counselor  education. 

If  an  improved  study  of  this  type  can  demonstrate  that  verbal  re- 
inforcement techniques  are  effective  in  altering  the  verbal  behavior  of 
helping  persons,  it  may  provide  the  necessary  support  for  investigations 
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into  this  influence  on  other  populations.  If  the  interview  behavior  of 
naive  subjects  can  be  influenced  in  a short  period  of  time,  such  a find- 
ing will  have  implications  for  the  training  of  all  levels  of  personnel 
in  the  helping  professions.  Hopefully,  studies  of  this  nature  will  pro- 
vide a base  of  evidence  from  which  investigations  into  actual  supervisor- 
supervisee  interactions  can  be  examined. 

Cne  of  the  reasons  an  analogue  design  was  incorporated  into  the 
present  study  was  that  it  was  uncertain  as  to  what  influence  course  work 
and  readings  in  counseling  theory  and  practice  have  on  actual  counselor 
trainees.  Ey  minimizing  this  factor  through  the  use  of  naive  subjects, 
it  was  expected  that  a more  precise  investigation  of  verbal  reinforce- 
ment techniques  alone  would  be  possible.  It  is  still  necessary  to  es- 
tablish this  influence,  but  it  will  also  be  important  to  determine  how 
this  influence  operates  in  conjunction  with  other  graduate  program  ex- 
periences on  real  counselor  trainees. 

If  the  goal  of  counselor  education  programs  is  the  development  of 
competent  professionals,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  factors  contribute 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  differential  supervisory  experiences  on  the  verbal  interview 
behavior  (in  terms  of  a “ratio  score”)  of  naive  helping  persons.  The 
frequency  of  "understanding"  and  "suggesting"  helper  responses  were 
examined  in  relation  to  different  supervisory  experiences,  viz.,  ver- 
bal reinforcement  of  "understanding"  (VRU)  or  "suggesting  (VRS)  re- 
sponses; listening  to  an  "understanding"  (RMU)  or  "suggesting  (RMS) 
role  model  tape  recording;  and  no  supervisory  experiences  (NON). 

A ratio  score  is  defined  as  that  value  obtained  by  dividing 
the  frequency  of  "understanding"  responses  by  the  frequency  of  “sug- 
gesting" responses.  "Understanding"  responses  are  characterized  by 
helper  statements  which  attempt  to  convey  or  achieve  empathic  under- 
standing of  client  statements.  "Suggesting"  responses  are  helper  sug- 
gestions for  activity,  either  within  or  outside  of  the  helping  inter- 
view, intended  to  present  alternative  patterns  of  perception  or  oehav— 
ior. 

A notable  feature  of  this  study  is  that  it  involved  an  analogue 
procedure.  That  is,  the  situational  characteristics  were  analogous  to 
actual  counseling  and  supervisory  situations  without  involving  the  con- 
taminating influences  from  course  work  and  reading  in  counseling  theory 
and  practice  to  which  graduate  students  in  counselor  education  programs 
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are  exposed.  The  study  was  designed  to  evaluate  these  hypotheses: 

1.  A significantly  greater  increase  or  decrease  in  ratio  scores 
will  be  made  by  naive  helping  persons  after  the  following  types  of  brief 
supervisory  experiences: 

a.  Subjects  receiving  verbal  reinforcement  for  "understand- 
ing" responses  (VEU)  and  subjects  listening  to  an  "understanding"  role 
model  tape  recording  (RMU)  will  increase  their  ratio  scores. 

b.  Subjects  receiving  verbal  reinforcement  for  "suggesting" 
responses  (VRS)  and  subjects  listening  to  a "suggesting"  role  model 
tape  recording  (El'S)  will  decrease  their  ratio  scores. 

c.  Subjects  receiving  no  supervisory  experiences  between 
helping  interviews  will  not  change  their  ratio  scores. 

2.  The  frequency  of  "understanding"  and  "suggesting"  responses 
after  supervision  will  be  significantly  related  to  the  number  of  exper- 
imenter verbal  reinforcers  given  to  the  helpers  during  verbal  rein- 
forcement supervision. 

3.  The  proportionate  increase  and  decrease  in  ratio  scores  will 
be  significantly  greater  for  verbal  reinforcement  than  for  role  model 
supervisory  experiences. 

The  subjects  were  25  undergraduate  female  roommate  pairs  (one 
the  helper  and  one  the  client),  five  each  assigned  to  one  of  the  five 
treatments.  All  subjects  engaged  in  three  10  minute  helping  interviews 
(H)  interrupted  by  two  10  minute  supervisory  experiences  (S).  Thus, 
the  experimental  sequence  was  H-S-K-S-H. 

During  supervision,  the  experimenter  and  the  subject  from  a VRU 
or  VRS  group  listened  to  the  tape  recording  of  the  helping  interview 
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vhich  immediately  preceded  supervision.  The  experimenter  verbally  re- 
inforced "understanding”  (VRU)  or  "suggesting"  (VRS)  responses  made  by 
the  subject.  The  subject  in  a EMU  or  RMS  treatment  listened  to  10  min- 
utes of  a taped  role  model  demonstration  of  an  "understanding"  or  "sug- 
gesting" style  of  counseling.  The  NON  group  received  no  supervision 
during  the  interval  between  interviews. 

The  results  did  not  provide  statistically  significant  support 
for  the  hypotheses  posed.  Observable  but  nonsignificant  differences  in 
response  frequencies  in  predicted  directions  were  noted.  Slight  evi- 
dence of  a relationship  between  verbal  reinforcements  and  response  class 
frequencies  was  also  obtained.  No  difference  between  verbal  reinforce- 
ment and  role  model  treatments  was  shown. 

It  is  believed  that  the  approach  employed  in  this  study  for  in- 
vestigating supervisory  variables  in  the  training  of  counselors  is  a 
valid  one.  Suggestions  for  improving  the  design  include: 

1.  Maximizing  the  experimenter's  sensitivity  to  the  responses 
to  be  verbally  reinforced. 

2.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  treatment  groups  to  15  or  20. 

3.  Preventing  the  subjects  from  reversing  the  roles  (helper  and 
client)  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

It  is  felt  that  studies  of  this  nature  are  relevant  to  the  train- 
ing of  all  levels  of  personnel  in  the  helping  professions.  By  examin- 
ing the  impact  of  various  classes  of  supervisory  behavior,  factors  which 

influence  the  development  of  competent  professional  counselors  may  be 
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APPENDIX  A 


DIRECTIONS  TO  RATERS 


The  following  descriptions  provide  guidelines  for  the  discrimi- 
nation among  the  responses  made  by  the  helping  person  in  a tape  re- 
corded interview  into  one  of  four  categories:  (l)  understanding  re- 

sponses; (2)  suggesting  responses;  (3)  questioning  responses;  or, 

(4)  other  responses. 

Questions  arising  from  these  descriptions  and  their  application 
will  be  resolved  through  consultation  among  the  raters  and  the  experi- 
menter, and  through  the  trial  application  of  these  categories  to  sam- 
ple interviews. 


Understanding  Responses 

The  responses  to  be  included  in  this  classification  are  those 
which  communicate  the  helper's  understanding  of  the  client's  situa- 
tion as  she  is  experiencing  it,  including  statements  and/or  questions 
which  are  intended  to  achieve  this  understanding.  Understanding  re- 
sponses are  characterized  by  helper  responses  which  attempt  to  convey 
or  achieve  empathic  understanding  of  the  client's  statements  through: 

F&cilitative  Communication  (minimal  activity) 

Silence  (5-seconds  or  more) 

Passive  acceptance,  acknowledgement  (such  as,  "mm-hmm'1) 

Clarification 

Reflection  of  feeling,  restatements  for  purposes  of  clarifi- 
cation, essentially  noninterpretive  summaries  including  re- 
flective agreement,  reflective  paraphrase,  analogous  para- 
phrase and  reflective  rephrase;  accenting  by  repeating  one 
or  more  words. 

Exploration 

Questions  intended  to  explore  the  client's  feelings  and  per- 
ceptions in  a manner  which  facilitates  the  helper's  under- 
standing of  the  client.  Included  are  questions  such  as: 

"How  did  you  feel  about  that?"  or,  "Are  you  unhappy?"  or, 
"Does  it  seem  unfair  to  you?" 


Suggesting  Responses 

The  responses  to  be  included  in  this  category  are  helper  sug- 
gestions for  activity,  either  within  or  outside  of  the  helping  inter- 
view, intended  to  present  alternative  patterns  of  perception  and/or 
behavior.  Suggesting  responses  are  characterized  oy  helper  statements 
and/or  questions  which  direct  attention  to  factors  not  within  the 
client's  apparent  present  awareness.  Included  are  statements  and 
questions  such  as:  "Well,  you  ought  to  join  some  club,"  or  "Have  you 
talked  this  over  with  your  parents?"  or,  "What  would  happen  if  you 
tried  it  differently?" 
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Questioning  Responses 


Responses  appropriate  to  this  classification  are  those  which  are 
inquisitive  in  nature.  Asking  for  further  information,  elaboration,  or 
examples;  probing  and  case  history  questions  are  examples  of  question- 
ing responses. 


Other  Responses 


The  responses  to  be  included  in  this  category  are  those  that  are 
not  classifiable  elsewhere.  They  will  not  include  responses  intended 
to  show  or  help  achieve  helper  understanding  of  the  client  (Understand- 
ing Responses),  nor  responses  suggestive  of  a course  of  action  or  dif- 
ferent way  of  looking  at  a situation  (Suggesting  Responses),  nor  re- 
sponses requesting  additional  information  (Questioning  Responses). 

This  classification  will  include  such  responses  as:  answering 
direct  questions,  giving  information,  stating  an  opinion,  direct 
criticism,  pursuasion,  approval,  encouragement,  reassurance,  greetings, 
small  talk,  endings,  and  other  activity  not  clearly  relevant  to  the 
task  of  helping  the  client. 


Definition  of  Helper  Response 


Any  verbalization  made  by  the  helper,  ranging  from  a single  ut- 
terance (such  as,  "urnm” ) to  a complete  sentence,  will  constitute  one 
response.  Separate,  and  therefore  individually  classifiable,  helper 
responses  will  be  distinguishable  as  complete  sentences,  distinct 
statements,  or  responses  interrupted  by  client  statements  or  by  pauses 
in  helper  responses  that  are  followed  by  a separate  helper  response 
(i.e.,  is  not  a continuation  of  what  was  said  prior  to  the  pause.) 

Silence  in  the  interview  will  be  counted  as  a helper  response  if 
it  lasts  for  a period  of  5-seconds  or  more.  Periods  of  silence  inter- 
rupted by  either  party  will  be  counted  separately,  if  they  are  of 
5-  or  more  seconds  duration. 


Rating  Sheet 


The  procedure  for  classifying  and  recording  helper  responses  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Each  response  made  by  the  helper  during  the  interview  is  to 
be  recorded  separately  and  in  consecutive  order  according  to  the  appro- 
priate classification.  Thus,  for  the  sample  portion  of  the  rating 
sheet  illustrated  on  the  last  page,  there  is  to  be  only  one  response 
classification  to  correspond  to  each  consecutive  number.  The  first  re- 
sponse made  in  the  initial  interview  by  the  helper  is  recorded  on  the 
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line  corresponding  to  "Response  #1."  under  one  of  the  four  classifica- 
tions. Each  subsequent  response  made  by  the  helper  is  recorded  under 
the  appropriate  classification  on  the  line  corresponding  to  the  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  so  on,  response. 

2.  The  end  of  each  session  will  be  announced  on  the  tape  re- 
cording. When  this  occurs,  please  draw  a circle  around  the  number 
corresDonding  to  the  next  helper  response,  which  will  signify  the 
first  helper  response  in  the  next  session. 

3.  There  are  three  sessions  per  interview.  When  it  is 
announced  on  the  tape  recording  that  session  number  three  has  concluded, 
repeat  the  same  procedure  for  the  next  three  sessions  (constituting 

the  next  interview  section)  on  a new  rating  sheet.  There  will  then  be 
one  complete  interview  sequence  composed  of  three  sessions  per  rating 
sheet. 


4.  Each  rater  will  be  given  two  recording  tapes  containing  a 
total  of  4- hours  of  interviews  to  rate.  Each  tape  will  be  numoered 
(I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  OR  VI)  and  each  side  of  each  tape  will  be  desig- 
nated as  either  Side  A or  Side  B,  and  the  first,  three— session  inter- 
view will  be  referred  to  as  Section  1 and  the  second,  three-session 
interview  on  each  side  will  be  referred  to  as  Section  2.  These  desig- 
nations will  be  used  to  identify  the  rating  sheet  for  each  interview 
seauence  and  are  to  oe  noted  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  ox  the  f irst 
page  of  each  rating  sheet  by  the  rater. 
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SAMPLE  RATING  SHEET 


Rater's  Name: 
Tape  Number 

Side: 

Section: 


Flease  circle  the  response  number 
response  of  a new  session. 

Glassification 
Response  # U S Q 0 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

7.  

8.  

9.  


Subject :_ 

Treatment 

Number  of  Responses 
Session  # U S Q 0 

1.  

2.  

3.  

which  indicates  the  first  helper 

Classification 
Response  # U S Q 0 

11.  

12.  

13.  

14.  

15.  

16.  

17.  

18.  

19.  
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APPENDIX  B 


DIRECTIONS  TO  CLIENTS 


The  following  illustrates  an  area  that  is  of  concern  to  a number 
of  undergraduate  women.  Flease  read  the  description  and  pretend  that, 
as  of  this  moment,  this  matter  is  of  particular  concern  to  you. 

You  will  be  talking  with  your  partner  about  this  "problemI 11  and 
she  will  be  trying  to  help  you  with  it.  Since  the  description  is  brief, 
it  will  be  necessary  and  appropriate  for  you  to  add  to  ana  elaoorate  it 
in  any  way  that  feels  comfortable  and  natural  to  you.  That  is,  with  the 
following  area  of  focus,  you  are  to  role-play  a student  seeking  help 
from  a friend. 


I am  a (year  in  school)  and  have  been  in  college  for  

(number  of)  years.  I have  been  dating  fairly  regularly,  both  here  and 
when  at  home.  I am  worried  over  the  fact  that,  out  of  all  the  boys  I 
have  been  dating,  none  of  them  seem  to  be  really  important  to  me  and  my 
relationship  with  them  is  pretty  shallow  and  not  very  meaningful  for  me. 

This  probably  sounds  awfully  silly  but  I am  afraid  the  right  guy 
will  never  come  along  for  me  to  marry.  Ify  mother  just  laughs  at  me  when 
I say  this  and  says  she  is  sure  I'll  have  a hundred  offers  before  I de- 
cide who  to  spend  my  life  with;  but  you  know  how  mothers  are. 

I've  been  thinking  about  going  through  rush  next  year  and  pledging 
a sorority  just  because  of  the  social  advantages  but  I don't  know  if  I 
really  want  to  live  in  a sorority.  I see  so  many  girls  who  are  pinned 
and  engaged  and  they  seem  so  happy.  I keep  saying,  "What's  wrong  with 
me,  why  can't  I find  a person  that  will  make  me  happy?"  At  the  same 
time,  I like  my  freedom.  I want  to  finish  my  education  and  be  something. 
I guess  I just  want  the  security  of  knowing  my  life  will  work  out. 

I don't  know  what  to  major  in  either.  I want  to  oe  able  to  com- 
bine a career  and  marriage.  It  seems  like  I ought  to  stay  here  and  go 
to  graduate  school}  I could  prooably  do  the  work.  But,  then  mayoe  it'll 
be  even  harder  to  meet  someone  I might  want  to  marry  because  I'd  have  a 
graduate  degree. 

I just  don't  know  what  to  do  ...  what  is  best  and  will  be  the 
most  satisfying  to  me.  I keep  thinking  aoout  it  and  wishing  sometning 
would  happen  to  help  me  decide,  but  nothing  does  and  it  worries  me  and 

I just  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  ... 
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APPENDIX  C 


DIRECTIONS  TO  HELPERS 
(VRU  and  VRS) 

You  and  your  partner  will  discuss  a "problem"  your  partner  is 
facing.  She  will  be  coming  to  you  for  assistance  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner that  one  friend  turns  to  another  for  help  as  difficulties  are  en- 
countered. You  are  to  help  her  in  any  way  that  feels  comfortable  and 
natural  for  you.  I am  interested  in  learning  how  friends  help  one 
another. 

You  will  first  talk  with  your  partner  for  10  minutes.  I will 
then  come  in  and  ask  your  partner  to  leave  for  10  minutes  while  we 
listen  to  the  tape  recording  of  your  conversation  so  that  I may  get  some 
understanding  of  how  friends  at  the  University  help  one  another.  After 
we  finish  listening  to  the  tape,  your  partner  will  return  for  a second 
10  minute  session  and  then  I will  come  in  again  so  that  we  can  listen  to 
the  second  tape  together.  This  will  oe  iolloweo  by  a third,  anc  final, 
discussion  between  you  and  your  partner,  after  which  I will  come  in  for 
a brief  discussion  and  then  you  both  may  leave. 

All  sessions  will  be  tape  recorded  and  I will  Qe  tne  only  person 
who  will  know  the  identity  of  you  or  your  partner. 
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APPENDIX  D 


DIRECTIONS  TO  HELPERS 
(RMU  and  RMS) 

You  and  your  partner  will  discuss  a ‘'problem"  your  partner  is 
facing.  She  will  be  coming  to  you  for  assistance  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner that  one  friend  turns  to  another  for  help  as  difficulties  are  en- 
countered. You  are  to  help  her  in  any  way  that  feels  comfortable  and 
natural  for  you.  I am  interested  in  learning  how  friends  help  one 
another. 

You  will  first  talk  with  your  partner  for  10  minutes.  I will 
then  come  in  and  ask  your  partner  to  leave  you  alone  for  10  minutes  dur- 
ing which  time  you  will  listen  to  a tape  recording  of  a counseling  in- 
terview. This  counseling  session  was  conducted  by  an  experienced 
counselor  and  it  may  help  you  to  help  your  partner  to  hear  this  tape. 
This  will  help  me  to  understand  how  friends  at  the  University  help  one 
another.  After  hearing  10  minutes  of  the  tape,  your  partner  will  re- 
turn for  a second  10  minute  session  and  then  I will  interrupt  again  so 
that  you  can  listen  to  a second  10  minutes  of  the  counseling  interview. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a third,  and  final,  discussion  between  you  and 
your  partner,  after  which  I will  come  in  for  a brief  discussion  and  then 
you  both  may  leave. 

All  sessions  will  be  tape  recorded  and  I will  be  the  only  person 
who  will  know  the  identity  of  you  or  your  partner. 
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AFFENDIX  E 


DIRECTIONS  TO  HELPERS 
(NON) 

You  and  your  partner  will  discuss  a "problem"  your  partner  is 
facing.  She  will  be  coming  to  you  for  assistance  in  much  the  same  mari- 
ner that  one  friend  turns  to  another  for  help  as  difficulties  are  en- 
countered. You  are  to  help  her  in  any  way  that  feels  comfortable  and 
natural  for  you.  I am  interested  in  learning  how  friends  help  one 
another. 

You  will  first  talk  with  your  partner  for  10  minutes.  I will 
then  come  in  and  ask  your  partner  to  leave  you  alone  for  10  minutes 
w'hile  you  remain  in  the  office.  While  you  are  alone,  you  should  think 
over  the  conversation  you  just  had  with  your  partner  and  try  to  think 
of  ways  in  which  you  may  be  more  helpful  to  her.  This  will  help  me  to 
understand  how  friends  at  the  University  help  one  another.  After  10 
minutes,  your  partner  will  return  for  a second  10  minute  session  with 
you  and  then  you  will  be  separated  again  for  another  10  minutes.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a third,  and  final,  discussion  between  you  and  your 
partner,  after  which  I will  come  in  for  a brief  discussion  and  then  you 
both  may  leave. 

All  sessions  will  be  tape  recorded  and  I will  be  the  only  person 
who  will  know  the  identity  of  you  or  your  partner. 
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APPENDIX  F 


TABULATION  OF  ALL  HELPER  RESPONSES 
ACCORDING  TO  TREATMENT  CONDITION 


Verbal  Reinforcement  of  Understanding  Responses 

(VRU) 


Tape 

Classification 

Num- 

ber 

Side  Sec- 
tion 

Ses- 

sion 

Under- 

standing 

Sug- 

gesting 

Ques- 

tioning 

Other 

1 

A 1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

17 

2 

8 

3 

4 

14 

3 

4 

1 

1 

16 

2 

A 2 

1 

17 

5 

19 

10 

2 

15 

3 

13 

9 

3 

10 

0 

16 

9 

3 

3 1 

1 

8 

15 

10 

16 

2 

27 

4 

33 

7 

3 

30 

3 

16 

19 

4 

B 2 

1 

5 

2 

8 

10 

2 

13 

4 

5 

8 

3 

6 

2 

6 

8 

6 

A 1 

1 

13 

3 

12 

12 

2 

17 

5 

9 

17 

3 

6 

1 

4 

9 

94 
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Verbal  Reinforcement  of  Suggesting  Responses 

(VRS) 


Tane 

Classification 

Num- 

ber 

Side 

Sec- 

tion 

Ses- 

sion 

Under- 

standing 

Sug- 

gesting 

Ques- 

tioning 

Other 

1 

A 

2 

1 

21 

7 

2 

15 

2 

27 

13 

10 

14 

3 

12 

5 

7 

19 

2 

B 

1 

1 

5 

20 

5 

10 

2 

9 

18 

5 

4 

3 

3 

22 

7 

7 

3 

B 

2 

1 

4 

5 

2 

6 

2 

7 

5 

6 

13 

3 

7 

10 

3 

7 

5 

A 

1 

1 

12 

3 

7 

9 

2 

9 

3 

7 

20 

3 

3 

2 

9 

18 

6 

A 

2 

1 

18 

7 

17 

28 

2 

15 

7 

8 

31 

3 

8 

3 

1 

42 
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Role  Model j Understanding 
(RMU) 


Tame 

Classification 

Num- 

ber 

Side 

Sec- 

tion 

Ses- 

sion 

Under- 

standing 

Sug- 

gesting 

Ques- 

tioning 

Other 

1 

B 

1 

i 

15 

9 

1 

15 

2 

12 

8 

4 

11 

3 

15 

8 

5 

15 

2 

B 

2 

1 

3 

3 

10 

36 

2 

6 

7 

4 

24 

3 

3 

11 

1 

26 

4 

A 

1 

1 

9 

3 

26 

5 

2 

13 

2 

18 

3 

3 

6 

5 

21 

9 

5 

A 

2 

1 

5 

2 

0 

2 

2 

16 

1 

4 

9 

3 

12 

1 

3 

16 

6 

B 

1 

1 

17 

0 

21 

8 

2 

21 

0 

15 

4 

3 


13 


0 


16 


9 
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Role  Model j Suggesting 
(RMS) 


Tape 

Classification 

Num- 

ber 

Side  Sec- 
tion 

Ses- 

sion 

Under- 

standing 

Sug- 

gesting 

Ques- 

tioning 

Other 

1 

B 2 

1 

11 

6 

9 

7 

2 

15 

4 

5 

6 

3 

17 

10 

6 

10 

3 

A 1 

1 

9 

2 

9 

8 

2 

12 

6 

5 

3 

3 

10 

5 

1 

14 

4 

A 2 

1 

5 

2 

5 

13 

2 

6 

1 

11 

7 

3 

7 

2 

9 

11 

5 

B 1 

1 

7 

3 

5 

14 

2 

2 

5 

7 

26 

3 

6 

5 

8 

25 

6 

B 2 

1 

15 

4 

19 

20 

2 

10 

5 

14 

22 

3 

1 

11 

21 

20 

No  Treatment 
(NON) 
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Taoe 

Classification 

Num- 

ber 

Side 

Sec- 

tion 

Ses- 

sion 

Under- 

standing 

Sug- 

gesting 

Ques- 

tioning 

Other 

2 

A 

1 

1 

13 

10 

6 

18 

2 

13 

4 

0 

22 

3 

18 

0 

1 

23 

3 

A 

2 

1 

10 

3 

7 

11 

2 

a 

' a 

a 

a 

3 

7 

1 

6 

23 

4 

B 

1 

1 

15 

5 

9 

13 

2 

28 

3 

4 

15 

3 

5 

2 

4 

20 

5 

B 

2 

1 

6 

6 

5 

30 

2 

7 

5 

16 

20 

3 

4 

15 

7 

20 

7 

A 

1 

1 

6 

4 

9 

16 

2 

5 

15 

10 

7 

3 

12 

5 

7 

7 

a The 

second  session  of  this 

interview  sequence  did  not 

record  on 

the  tape.  For  computational  purposes,  mean  scores  of  the  NON  group  in 
the  second  session  were  assigned  to  this  subject. 
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Response  Totals  by  Treatments 


Classification 


Treat- 

Ses- 

Under- 

Sug- 

Ques- 

Other 

ment 

sion 

standing 

gesting 

tioning 

Total 

VRU 

1 

49 

27 

52 

65 

193 

2 

80 

19 

64 

55 

218 

3 

56 

7 

43 

61 

167 

Total 

185 

53 

159 

181 

578 

VR5 

1 

60 

42 

33 

68 

203 

2 

67 

46 

36 

82 

231 

3 

33 

42 

27 

93 

195 

Total 

160 

130 

96  .. 

243 

629 

RMQ 

1 

49 

17 

58 

66 

190 

2 

68 

18 

45 

51 

182 

3 

49 

25 

46 

75 

195 

Total. 

166 

60 

149 

192 

567 

RMS 

1 

47 

17 

47 

62 

173 

2 

45 

21 

42 

64 

172 

3 

41 

33 

45 

80 

199 

Total 

133 

71 

134 

206 

544- 

NON 

1 

50 

28 

36 

83 

202 

2 

53 

27 

30 

64 

174 

3 

46 

23 

25 

93 

187 

Total 

149 

78 

91 

245 

563_ 

Totals 

793 

392 

629 

1067 

2881 

Percentages 

27,9% 

13.6% 

21.8% 

37.0% 

100.3% 

appendix  g 


SUMMAHX  OF  RATIO  SCORES 


Treatment 

Subject 

Ratio  Score 

#1  ... 

Per  Interview 
#2 

Session: 

#3 

VRU 

1 

3.0 

2.67 

4.0 

2 

3.4 

5.0 

0.0 

3 

.53 

6.75 

10.0 

4 

2.5 

3.25 

3.0 

5 

4.33 

3.4 

6.0 

Average 

2.75 

4a21 

4.60 

VRS 

1 

3.0 

2.08 

2.4 

2 

.25 

.5 

.136 

3 

.8 

1.4 

.7 

4 

4.0 

3.0  ■ ' 

1.5 

5 

2.57 

2.14 

2.67 

Average 

2.12 

1.82  

1,48 

RMU 

1 

1.67 

1.5 

1.8 

2 

1.0 

.86 

.27 

3 

3.0 

6.5 

1.2 

4 

2.5 

16.0 

12.0 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Average 

1*61 

4.97  _ 

RMS 

1 

1.83 

3.75 

1.7 

2 

4.5 

2.0 

2.0 

3 

2.5 

6.0 

3.5 

4 

2.3 

♦4 

1.2 

5 

3.75 

2.0 

.09 

Average 

2.98 

2.83 

1.69  . ... 

NON 

1 

1.3 

3.25 

0.0 

2 

3.3 

3.57a 

7.0 

3 

3.0 

9.3 

2.5 

4 

1.0 

1.4 

.27 

5 

1.5 

.33 

2.4 

Average 

2,02 

1*52 

2,43 

a Failure  to  successfully  record  session  #2  for  subject  #2  of 
the  NON  treatment  group  necessitated  using  the  average  ratio  score  in 
session  #2  of  the  four  other  subjects  in  the  NON  treatment  group. 
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APPENDIX  H 


ONE-WAY 

ANALYSES  OF  VARIANCE  FOR 

ALL  TREATMENTS 

Treat- 

Source  of 

Sum  of 

Mean  Sauare 

ment 

Variation 

Sauares 

d.f. 

F 

VRU 

Ee tween 

9.50258 

2 

4.75129 

.76843 

Within 

74.1972 

12 

6.1831 

Total 

83.69978 

14 

VR3 

Between 

1.0345 

2 

.51725 

.3466 

Within 

17.90788 

12 

1.49232 

Total 

18.94238 

14 

RMU 

Between 

28.03658 

2 

14.01829 

.58973 

Within 

285.2476 

12 

23.77063 

Total 

313.28418 

14 

RMS 

Between 

4.8934 

2 

2.44467 

1.0023 

Within 

29.2686 

12 

2.43905 

Total 

34.162 

14 

NON 

Between 

6.44066 

2 

3.22033 

.45987 

Within 

84.03092 

12 

7.00257 

Total  . 

90.47158 

14 
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APPENDIX  I 


EXPERIMENTER  REINFORCEMENTS  AND  HELPER  RESPONSES 


Treatment 

Subiect 

Session 

EVRa 

NEUb 

HRC 

VRTJ 

1 

1 

7 

3 

6 

2 

3 

0 

3 

_J 

4 

2 

1 

9 

0 

17 

2 

11 

2 

15 

3 

10 

3 

1 

5 

3 

8 

2 

15 

2 

27 

3 

20 

4 

1 

10 

3 

5 

2 

17 

9 

5 

10 

5 



1 

11 

4 

13 

2 

6 

6 

17 

3 

6 

VRS 

1 

1 

5 

0 

7 

2 

7 

3 

13 

_J 

2 

2 

1 

10 

0 

20 

2 

13 

3 

18 

_J 

22 

3 

1 

14 

9 

5 

2 

17 

9 

5 

_J 

LQ 

4 

1 

6 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 



1 

7 

2 

7 

2 

7 

3 

7 

3 

3 

f-  EVR  represents  experimenter  verbal  reinforcements, 
b NEU  represents  either  a neutral  experimenter  response  or  an  ex- 
perimenter response  to  a helper  statement  during  the  supervision  session, 
c HR  represents  a helper  response  appropriate  to  tne  class  being 
reinforced. 
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APPENDIX  J 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  TIMS  HELPERS  TALKED 


Interview 

Session 

Subiect 

Treatment 

VRU 

VRS 

RMU 

RPS 

NON 

1 

1 

24% 

46% 

54% 

27% 

27% 

2 

43% 

68% 

44% 

29% 

58% 

3 

23% 

21% 

27% 

36% 

28% 

4 

59% 

49% 

12% 

42% 

41% 

5 

53% 

32% 

20% 

45% 

32% 

Average 

40% 

43% 

31% 

37% 

37%  ... 

2 

1 

37% 

45% 

31% 

36% 

41% 

2 

36% 

78% 

60% 

41% 

3 

16% 

16% 

25% 

41% 

35% 

4 

30% 

59% 

22% 

71% 

45% 

5 

32% 

20% 

13% 

50% 

48% 

Average 

30% 

43% 

30%  

48% 

42% 

3 

1 

32% 

39% 

26% 

31% 

47% 

2 

42% 

85% 

69% 

36% 

29% 

3 

22% 

39% 

30% 

41% 

30% 

4 

23% 

57% 

22% 

52% 

49% 

5 

42% 

30% 

32% 

69% 

27% 

Average 

32% 

49% 

36% 

46% 

36% 

a The  second  session  of  this  subject's  interview  sequence 
failed  to  record  on  the  tape. 
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